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U NTIL now Pharaonic nri has h«n celebrated chiefly for Its architectural Monu¬ 
ments and sculptures, which hay* largely fitfershsdowBd the qxtan! painting*. 
Located In hundreds, not to say thousands, of widely scattered tomb^ thess works 
had long heon eccefigible to scholars and public only through sketches, wat&f color 
copies png o lack-and-white reproductions. To meet the widely test nee a for an 
illustrated study of Egyptian painting, with each work failhtully reproduced m full 
co^or, wp organized a field expedition whose task it was to 11 take Sl *he pictures on 
the sped anil—firf tha first lima In the annals of Egyptology—to cfefry nut the r-^dtCh 
graphic separation a! the cotars by means of the direct eofe)*-separation process, 
!.e in front of tha paintings themselves, dftJy technicians md specialist who have 
actual! r worked In Lhe Held can aporeciole the difficulties involved In bringing oul 
the exact color and texture of These marvelous waff paintings from The funerary 
chapess erected by the ancient Egyptians te the memory of then honored deed. 

* 

We owe * considerable debt pf gratitude Eo the Egyptian g^armneni fisvd fc a 
numbEr of parsons in Authority for their good wisl end helpfulness, which i0 greatly 
facilitated our work. Our warmest thanks go in particular to Mr Mustafa Amer. 
Dtradtor General of the Egyptian Antiquities Department: Mr Abbas Bsyourm* 
CriiaF Curator, and Mi Maurice Raphael. Curator* of Cairo Museum; Mr Zs^na 
Gonstm. Curator of Monuments at Sak.kara; Mr Labib Hibichn Clitet Curator of 
An LI gin Has pn Upper Egypt- Mo$$rs Ibrahim item eJ and M usi ate $obh y. Curator 
a^cf Architect respectively at the Thehar. necropolis; Mi Ahmed roussrf* in charge 
of restoration# in the Antiquities Department; Messrs George R Hughes and Churl as 
F. Nime, field Director and Assistant Director r&spectivdy of the Oriental In stilus 
of Chicago at Luxor. an J Ute engineer Mr Heatey, their cculahorcTor. To those names 
we Lake pleasure in addin y tha I of Mr D. B Harden, Curator of trie Asnmolean 
Museum ana Secretary General of the GrftfHh Institute at Oxford 










Meat of our photographs having been made at tha Theban nacrepolls, we fpBfUf 
a special word el thanks tor Mr bjblfci H abac hi, whose unfailing bn dries* and 
efficient, day-by-day callabonstion cleared every obstacle from out path and mad* 
our stay a ploasanl one Indeed. 

* 

Wf= would here express our aratllude for Che zealous services, loyal'* ran dared 
without exception, or the personnel placed at our dispose □/ the Antiquities 
Depart men!. Our moat grateful thanks el go go to Shfilfc Atdri Maaboud* Chief 
Guardian of the Theban necropolis. 
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EGYPTIAN PAINTING 


W ines p lanning this study of Egyptian Painting we felt it needful to restrict 
its scope to some extent; so vast is the subject that otherwise our text would 
have been far too bulky and the effect of such a diversity of illustrations somewhat 
confusing. For. spanning as it did three thousand years, from the First to the Thirtieth 
Dynasty, the Pharaonic regime was one of the longest in Antiquity and throughout thr 
period artists of the Nile Valley produced indisputable masterpieces. The pity is that rela¬ 
tively few have escaped intact the ravages of men and time. True, the dryness of the 
climate has done much lor the preservation of Egyptian monuments; the trouble- is that 
once they are uncovered by archaeologists and exposed to the vagaries of the weather, 
the wall paintings, often thin and fragile, rapidly deteriorate. How many exquisite 
details which as recently as twenty or thirty years ago delighted our eyes are now no 
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t OF USE BUTCfiEH 1 ^ TRADE TQSLB OF PFAfttEUK* SA&fLAHA. 

nirjrc than i handfid of white dost! For the ground on which the pigment was applied 
—a thin coal of stucco—tends to develop cracks and gradually to flake away- Much 
gratitude is due to die Egyptian Government for having undertaken some years ago 
a systematic restoration of these eloquent memorials of an art whose rare alliance of 
majestic grandeur with delicate sensibility will become apparent to ail who peruse 
this book Mitch, unhappily, is lost beyond recall as a result of the activities of looters 
in tire centuries preceding the Christian Era and* subsequently, of bigoted iconoclasts 
or that squalid tribe of petty pilferers Mho, with a view to extracting a few pounds or 
dollars from foreign pockets, make away with the precious vestiges of a culture that 
had aspired to be eternal. The amazing thing i= that, notwithstanding twenty centuries 
of depredation, so many of the treasures of Ancient Egypt should have survived. There 
b in fact such a wealth of material that a rigorous selection had to be made, and it 
seems to us desirable in these opening pages to justify our choice. 

If archaic Egyptian paint tug does not figure in this bonk the reason is that only 
one specimen—discovered in a tomb at Hicrakonpolis at the beginning of this century 
and now in Cairo Museum—is extant, and it is in very poor condition. 


to 




Rich as it is in eye-filling monuments— pyramids, royal temples, sanctuaries of old kingdom 
the gods and mast abas with sculptured walls—the Old Kingdom is much more scantily 
represented in the field of painting proper. True, during the period from the rvth to 
the vjth Dynasty, both in the Memphite necropolis (at Giza, Sakkara, Dahshur and 
Meidum) and in the provincial cemeteries (Deir eJ-Barsha, Meir. Deir el-Gabrawi, 

Ass wan) ( some of the tombs of persons of high standing were adorned with mural 
paintings, but these are usually m a bad state of preservation Any attempt to base 
or the surviving specimens an liistorical survey of Pharaonic painting from the reign of 
King Sneferu to that of Pepy II —Le. from about 2700 to 2300 B.C.—would tend 
to present the facts in a false light. 

All the same we have thought best to give two typical illustrations of the art of 
the Old Kingdom. The first is a fragment of the famous frieze, over five feet long and 
nine inches high, known as the “Geese of Meidum,” which is painted on a coat of stucco 
covering the walls of unbaked bricks in the mas tab a of I tot at Meidum. This frieze, now 
in Cairo Museum, dates to about 2700 BX. and is the oldest extant Egyptian painting 
The stylization of the animal forms, the symmetrical composition, the confidence of 
the drawing and the use of flat colors show that the canons and procedures of Egyptian 
art were stabilized at a very early date. This deliberate conformity gives the work a 

mrpn OF cattle fohdikg A canal, uastaba of Tl r SAKKAEA- 
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somewhat rigid aspect which, however, is not displeasing, provided we regard its func¬ 
tion as purely decorative. Six geese are depicted, three walking to the right, three to 
the left, and the goose at each extremity is bending to peck ai some plant or fallen 
seed. Landscape is suggested by small clumps of bushes. The two standing geese we 
illustrate belong to the right-hand sector of the frieae. Though in a way the most 
conventional, they are also the most Individualized of the six birds. Whereas the four 
olUers are of the same species (with wavy, grey-brown plumage, Jong red beaks), those 
we reproduce are differentiated by the shape of the red patches on their throats, their 
shert beaks and the drawing of the grey-black feathers, like fishes' scales. The formalism 
of the design, lire strict parallelism of necks and feet, the meticulous tilling-np of empty 
spaces with thin, pale green fronds interspersed with small dowers rendered in red 
dots—all are procedures smacking of that studied academicism from which, happily 
enough, great artists always try to break away. 

We find in the so-called "'Tomb of the Butchers" at Sakkara another example of 
the geometrically precise lay-out favored by Old Kingdom artists, but here it is com¬ 
pensated for by the painter’s obvious feeling for rhythm and lively color contrasts. 
This tomb was hollowed out in the rocky plateau south of the causeway leading from 
the vestibule to the funerary chapel of King Unas (vtfo Dynasty, ca, 2450 R.C.). Dis¬ 
covered in 1044 hv the Egyptian Antiquities Department, it bears the name of Ftahiruk. 
Superintendent of Slaughterhouses, and on the left wall are scenes illustrating the 
butcher's trade. That depicting the (laying of an ox is of exceptional interest; indulging 
in a realism rare in Egy ptian art, the painter shows us the animal’s gaping belly, with 
the pink entrails visible, after the skin, dappled white and black, has been stripped o££. 
Enclosed in a sort of set-square, the scene is laid out in terms of an ascending curve; 
the gestures and proportions of the three men are determined by a line running parallel 
to that of the sacrificed anim al with the result that the stature of the central figure is 
reduced. This intedectualization, so to speak, of the composition is stressed by the 
omission oi 1 hree of the ox's feet; only one Is shown, disproportionately large and upheld 
bv the most stalwart of the attendants. On the other hand, the careless, not to say 
■clumsy execution apparent in the drawing of the figures, the way the four colors (red 
ocre. black, white and pink) are laid on. in masses without shading, and the imperfectly 
smoothed ground is camouflaged with a coat of bright yellow—ail are symptomatic 
of the dedine that set in with the dose of the vith Dynasty and the provincial style of 
the “First Intermediary* Period" (ca. 2300-210*3 R.C.), 

But we should Ire doing less than justice to the art of the Old Kingdom—which 
the Egyptians themselves came, in later times, to regard as their Golden Age—were 
we to draw any positive conclusions from the few works of pictorial art that have sur¬ 
vived. A truer idea of it is given by the bas-reliefs in the mast abas, the most famous 
of which can now be seen at Sakkara. Noteworthy are the tombs of Ti, Ptahhotep, 
Mereraka and above all Mehu. in which the wall earr ings are supplemented by paintings, 
well preserved in places. The “'Herd of Cattle fording a Canal” (Mastaba of Ti) strikingly 
illustrates the closeness of the link between sculpture and painting, as the Egyptians 
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ncemd them. The water is shown conventionally by vertical zigzags incised in the 
, limestone, while, to suggest its translucency, only the men's limbs and the animal's 
hooves are painted. The artist has taken pains with the gradation of the colors; indeed 
the Lompositjon, execution and expressive power of this picture are of no mean order 
e reproduce a fragment. Two cowherds are driving their cattle to pasture across 
a canal; the man m frail is carrying on his back a calf too young to swim the canal 
and it is looking back anxiously, tail in air, towards its mother. This cow is following 
with the others and lowing to reassure her calf. To the contrast between the bovine 
plaadrty of the other cows and this little "dialogue" between the mother and her nervous 
youngster b due the wonderful vitality of the scene, the work of an artist gifted with 
a very real sensibility. Ihis is borne out by an hieroglyphic inscription telling us what 
the cowherd is saying to the mother-cow. Freely translated, it runs: “Don't be anxious 
mother! Your babe won't come to harm." The only color that has weathered wdl 

fin ^ m t ;t m]S OUtj m two shades - n P° n the smooth Stone ground. 

One of the highest achievements of Egyptian art. this work is dated to ca. 2500 B.C 

U^ wIk anC f mp0!,ition and sobriety, its strength and purity, it demonstrate, 
the high artistic culture oi Egypt in her "Golden Age." 


DASOSS C.IKLS, TOMB QF AKTEFOKER (NO. Coj. THEBES, 
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MJDDLt KINGDOM 


As regards Middle Kingdom art there has been more difficulty in providing a 
selection of representative paintings. The chief site where wall paintings of the xith 
and xnth Dynasties (ca, 2iqo-i&jo B.C.) have been discovered is. unquestionably, 
Beni Hasan in Middle Egypt. Here several notnarchs excavated enormous burial 
chambers in the cliffs and decked the walls with paintings. Unfortunately most of these 
are now in such a condition that it would be wasted labor trying to photograph them; 
the best passages are hidden by an opaque film of dirt that has accumulated in the course 
of forty centuries. Under the supervision of M. Drioton, M. Stoppelaerc has attempted 
to remove tins, and in one of the tombs approximately a square yard of painted surface 
has been cleaned But experts agree that an analysis of the chemical reactions of the 
pigment Employed will take time, and until this is done it would be rash to embark 
on any large-scale restorations. 

It may perhaps he objected that the Tomb of Khnum-hetep (No. 3) at Beni Hasan 
contains a scene whose colors have kept their brightness—it has often been reproduced— 
and Which should have figured in the present work. I refer to the picture of birds 
in an acacia. But charming though it be. this picture, which dates to about xgoo B.C. 
iind is the only one capable of being photographed, gives a qmte inadequate idea of tin? 
style prevailing during the three centuries of the Middle Kingdom. Moreover, since 
there are many pictures at once more typical and ol more artistic merit in oLker tombs, 
the effect of singling out this one might be misleading. We can only hope that the 
next generation will be more favored and that once the walls of these funerary chapels 
have been cleaned, it will be possible to admire these masterpieces of ancient Egyptian 
art in all their pristine splendor. 

However— so as not wholly to exclude, merely for technical masons, the Middle 
Kingdom from this book—wc reproduce a charming scene from the tomb of Antefoker, 
\ izier of King Senusret I (No. 60 in the necropolis of Thebes). Dated to about 
1950 hub, it represents four dancing girls in brief loincloths, each with a leg uplifted. 
Each of 1 he two girls on the left has one arm extended, the fist clenched, and the other 
hand resting on her breast, those on the right have both arms outstretched and except 
for the thumb and mdex linger their hands too are closed. This is either a ritual 
gesture or a device for counting on the fingers the number of figures of the dance that 
have been performed. In the center three women in lung, close-fitting white garments 
are stepping forward, heating time with their hands; they are, doubtless, the singers. 
Characteristic of Middle Kingdom art and a tradition that persisted until the xvmtli 
Dynasty are the rigid attitudes of the figures, Lheir symmetry, the parallelism of their 
movements, the cool, clear colors and even the style of dress. 

nfv> kingdom As compared with earlier periods, the New Kingdom impresses us as being the 

great epoch of Egyptian painting, so many and so varied are the works belonging to it 
that have Survived. From the reigns of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III up to the end of 
the xxtb Dynasty (ca. 1:500-1100 B.C.) Theban artists continuously produced works 
of a high order, and this continuity enables us to study, better than in any other period, 
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the evolution of a style from generation to generation These New Kingdom painters 
tried their hand at all the genres practiced by their predecessors; moreover, these 
paintings have the advantage of being grouped together in a single locality, the necro¬ 
polis of ancient Thebes, capital of the Pharaohs from the xith Dynasty on, (The 
numbers given in brackets after the names of tomb* are those assigned them by the 
Egyptian Antiquities Department, and follow the order of their discovery.) 

Several types of painting current in this period will, however, be excluded iruuj 
our study: notably the papyri of the Book of the Dead, whose colored vignettes are 
in the nature of illustrations. Enlarged versions of them sometimes; figure on the walls 
of tombs in which the after-life is depicted. Nor shall we deal with the ostraca. pot¬ 
sherds or flakes of limestone with paintings on them, which have been found in great 
numbers in tlie Theban necropolis. These were rough preliminary' sketches made by 
the Egyptian painter before embarking on the full-size picture. The painted coffins 
will also be omitted, they are adorned with symbolical motifs and though some details 
are striking and finely wrought, they should, to our mind, be regarded as products 
of industrial art. Like the coffin paintings, the southed mummy portraits will not be 
dealt with; made at a very late period, they fall into the categories of Hellenistic and 
Koman art, as do the vestiges of Alexandrian art still extant in the capital of the 
Ptolemies and at Hermopolis. Only exceptionally shah we refer to decorative Egyptian 
painting, the ornamental friezes and ceilings adorned with geometrical or stylized floral 
designs; and equally rarely to the royal tombs, whose deep subterranean passages 
^hggest a descent into the. netherworld, a suggestion borne out by the pictures and 
inscriptions on their carved and painted walls. As for works of ihe Late Period—those 
figuring, for example, in a chamber of the Saite tomb of Pedradth at Thebes (7th century 
B.C.) and in the Graeco-Egyptian tombs at Tuna—these belong to the decadence of 
Egyptian art and do not come within our program. 

We propose, in short, to concentrate on those New Kingdom wall paintings which 
are to be found in private tombs at Thebes. And, even so! the field of study would 
exceed the compass of the present volume, were it not ihai cur choke has been deter¬ 
mined less by archaeological than by aesthetic considerations. Egyptologists will find 
nothing here with which they have not been familiarized by black-and-white reproduc¬ 
tions or Mrs Davies’ watercolor copies, photographic counterparts of several of which 
figure in this book. And since it is primarily addressed to art-lovers and students, 
we have aimed less at illustrating iconographi tally rare details than acknowledged 
masterpieces. These are presented in chronological order, so as to make our survey 
of the stylistic evolution that took place during the four centuries of the New Kingdom 
as revealing as possible. 

Nothing could be further from our intention Hum to supplant the works of our 
predecessors and, still less, the magnificent sets of pictures made by Mrs Davies, fruit 
of a whole life's patient toil. The novel dement in our venture is that here, for the 
first time in the annals of Egyptology, the Pharaonic paintings are reproduced by 
the direct color-separation process. 
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No limit may he set to art, neither is there any craftsman that is fully master of his craft. 

Usa Instruction &f Ptahhotcp 
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EGYPTIAN PICTORIAL ART 

THE TOMBS AND THEIR DECORATION 


Egyptian painting might well be described as primarily utilitarian, since its religious 
aim imposed on it a function of, so to speak, a "magical" order—provided we use ihe 
epithet in no derogatory sense. This accounts for the emplacement of the works with 
which we shall he dealing; all of them adorned the mortuary chapels which wealthy 
or important personages under the New Kingdom caused to be hollowed out in Llie 
rocky hills west of Thebes, the capital Over four hundred of these "private" tombs 
(so designated to distinguish them from the royal hypogea) have been discovered, 
some carved, the others painted, and Lhey are now accessible to the ordinary tourist 
as well as to the archaeologist. All keep to a more or less uniform plan, though them 
are many minor variations. The general lay-out is as follows: a small courtyard open 
to the sky, hewn in the rock and often in a ruinous state, leads to a door behind which 
is first a chamber whose width exceeds its length; then at right angles to it comes a 
long narrow chamber. A ground plan would take the form of an inverted T. In the 
tombs of exceptionally rich or eminent Egyptians this lay-out is amplified to include 
intermediate rooms or annexes, with make-believe columns engaged in the virgin rock 
and niches with statues inserted or carved in the wall. A vertical shaft or steeply des¬ 
cending passage leads down to the chamber in which were placed the sarcophagus and 
mortuary furniture, now lost for ever or dispersed in museums and private collections. 
These burial chambers were seldom decorated except. In some cases, with texts from 
the Book of the Dead, another exception being the group of tombs of workmen 
and artisans at Deir el-Medina to which our last chapter is devoted. Devoid of interest 
for the visitor, many of the underground chambers have been sealed off by the Antiquities 
Department to prevent the risk of fatal accidents. 

I he visible part of the tomb, i.e. the "chapel," is thus the only one which we shall 
study from the iconographical angle. Since tills was regarded by the Egyptians as the 
dead man s future home, its walls were adorned not only with the most agreeable and 
varied scenes of earthly life but also with those of the life beyond the grave tnd. to 
perpetuate their efficacy, the rites performed over the dead body There would be no 
point in enumerating here all l he themes handled by Egyptian artists; lists will be found 
in the technical works cited in our bibliography. Tills book, in any case, docs not set 
out to be a history Of Pharaonic civilization, but to provide an over all view of Theban 
painting. None the less we believe that it also gives tlie reader a vivid picture of Egyptian 
life during this period; moreover, he will find in our commentaries explanations of rho 
scenes port my ed, whenever these seem called for. 

It will be enough, at this stage, if we briefly describe the three main categories 
into which the works of the painters of Antiquity for the most part fall mythological, 
ritual and biographical. Readers will notice that the world of the gods and that beyond 


Lhr grave is rather sparingly represented in this book: but it must be remembered that 
Egyptian artists, in tills domain, slavishly followed the rules laid down by the priests 
and had little scope for originality True, the religious symbols and divinities arc 
flawlessly drawn and colored, but they do not come alive or move us—they are in fact 
over -academic. There is no denying the spirituality of the Egyptian religion; ii is evi¬ 
denced both by the sapiential texts and by stylized or hybrid forms whose hidden 
meaning was known only to initiates. All the same, our modem sensibility is allergic 
to these half-human, half-animal beings and those mummified Osirises whose greenish 
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sbus signify at once the decomposition of the corpse and the rebirth of vegetable life, 
and who supervise the ritual weighing in the Scales of Truth of the heart of the dead 
man humbly bowing before his divine Judge. The ceremonial scenes, on the other hand, 
are enacted on the earthly plane and concern the cult of the individual glorified in death. 
All the successive stages of the funeral rites, from the purification of the body to its 
entombment, are represented; sometimes indeed (during die Ramesstde period) with 
considerable verve But these scenes, also, are ail too often stereotyped and one feels 
a lack of conviction on the artist's part; or else he left their execution to unskilled 
apprentices. Nevertheless these works are, as might be expected, the most numerous 
and merit more attention than is usually accorded them. Sometimes, in the midst 
of a quite commonplace picture sequence, we find charming details or vignettes in 

























which the artist has ''let himself go" to the happiest effect. Our choice of illustrations 
m this exceptionally rich field of Egyptian art lias been determined by the originality 
of the interpretation and the intrinsic beauty of the composition. 

A brief explanation seems called tor as regards the scenes we classify as ' biogra¬ 
phical. 1 hese are not so much biographies in the strict sense as idealized versions of 
the life of a pasha’ under the New Kingdom. However, this did not deter the owner 
of the tomb, il he was a member of the Court or an important functionary, frnni 
realistically presenting certain incidents of his career that he specially wished to 
commemorate. On the other hand, to the very impersonality of the scenes of everyday 
life is due the fascinating picture: they provide of the Egyptian way of living. In. depicting 
the recreations of the upper class -hunts and banquets—-and. the daily toil of workers 
in the fields, fens and workshops, the painter often displays not only subtle anistry 
but much human feeling. Breaking with hackneyed procedures and the “pattern- 
books," lie gives rein to his fancy and enlivens the pictures he has been commissioned 
to make with touches of personal observation. Thus, across the gulf of time, such works 
as these make a direct and intimate appeal, and though their makers are anonymous 
-~with one exception, that of the painter Amcnwahsu, who decorated Ids own tomb 
(Nt- ii 1 1 —and were regarded by their contemporaries as mere artisans, we feel that the 
emotions and ideas behind their work are near akin to ours today. If we devote the 
greater part of tills book to selected works of this order the reason is that, thanks to 
dieir fidelity to the originals, our colorplates will serve to illustrate the remarkable affin¬ 
ities, tuo long unnoticed, between the art-forms of the Egyptian past and modern taste. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PICTURES 

On entering a well-preserved Egyptian tomb we are no less struck by the vivacity 
■j| the colors than by (he immense number of small scenes and figures on the walls 
disposed in several registers one above the other and forming an unbroken sequence 
un endi tier. Seldom does the Egyptian artisl embark oil a large-scale picture. Some 
exist, however, made to the scale uf the massive tombs of the Viziers and Governors 
of 1 hebes, highest .lignitaries of the Kingdom, Here, often enough, the carved or painted 
figures are life-size. Normally, however, the height of even the leading figures little 
exceeds four and a half feet. Bv "leading figures" we mean portrayals of the deceased 
al the entrances of their tombs making offerings to the Theban gods or declaiming a 
hymn to the sun; likenesses of the King in the tombs of Court favorites; of the glds 
and deified Pharaohs; and. exceptionally, certain figures in big scenes, uf hunting and 
fishing for example. But usually the painter inscribes his picture in a rectangle or 
square located in a register whose height ranges from twelve to sixteen inches. Scenes 
are sometimes arranged in their logical order and sometimes (when the events form a 
series in time) in chronological sequence. We are invited, it seems, to "read" the 
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registersfrom the bottom of the wall upwards. This is best illustrated by the scenes 

latteTehat off!?' ° l ’ V1 "" sly **“ sc0 ' ,e ot sow1n S precedes that of reaping, and the 
. , ' a l] '^ oul tbe grain. As regards those scenes which seem to be placed 

lap saaar . n ran either assume that the artist was allowed to take certain liberties in 
Hie arrangement oi this theme, or else that he was gnided by conventions or a symbolism 
hose meaning is unknown to us. In any case it would lx a mistake to appraise £ gyp tian 

srenes" g |'f !" t ."™ ““ cffcct producKl onl >' b T ««<««« or groups of 
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show for "close-ups" is quite in keeping with Egyptian ideas; all Lhe same, we make 
a point of giving the dimensions of each subject reproduced (in our list of illustrations) 
so that the reader can better judge the general effect of the original. 

With reference to this question of composition, the fact that some authorities 
have seen an analogy between Egyptian pictures and hieroglyphs should not be over¬ 
looked. Stress is often laid on the point that the Egyptian artist's handluig of his 
subjects was intellectual or cerebral rather than naturalistic, and from this viewpoint 
the scenes on the walls of tombs aod temples may be regarded as a sort of hieroglyphic 
text writ large. But the contrary view would seem better justified: that their feeling 
(or decoration and simple, almost mat he mat Seal construction led the Egyptian scribes, 
generation after generation, to go on making hieroglyphic signs so finely executed and 
richly ornamental that they often vied with, the best pictures of the day. In certain 
Theban tombs, in the royal hypogea and in the temples of the great periods, the inscrip¬ 
tions. whether written in columns or in horizontal lines, are works of art in their own 
right. Here. loo. the draftsman groups his signs in carefully planned rectangles, following 
lire procedure described above. 

But surely there is no need today to justify the graphic conventions of the Egyptians, 
emancipated from the thrall of nature-imitation, modem art has trained our eyes to 
welcome the austere grandeur of Egyptian art on its own terms. 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURES 

Bringing out as they do the exact texture of the works we illustrate, our color- 
plates go far to reveal the pictorial technique of the Egyptian artists—all the more 
so becaTj.se so many paintings Lti the Theban tombs were left unfinished and thus we 
can trace the various stages of the work, from the laying-on of the plaster ground to 
the application of the final coat of paint. Moreover the colors often seem so fresh that 
one almost lias a fantastic impression that the painter will soon be returning to go on 
with his work. While helpful for the understanding of their methods, this tendency of 
Eg'.-ptian artists to leave their work half done is certainly surprising. Its explanation 
might be the notorious laziness of races dwelling in hot climates, or. in some cases, 
the premature death of the man commissioning the paintings of his tomb. Still the 
amazing Tact remains that really finished works are the exception and that even in 
cases where the wads are fully decorated, one passage lias often as not been left in the 
state of a rough sketch. Two typical examples may be cited the tomb of Menna (No, 69), 
which we shall describe hereafter, and that of Fairy (No, 139)1 the paintings in both 
of which—a relatively rare circumstance—seem to be partly by the same band. In each 
(:,«e the single detail treated sketch wise by the artist is a boat; we might almost take it 
for a sort of "signature," One is almost tempted to read into this frequent failure to 
complete .1 given detail some esoteric meaning, a philosophy of in completion. 
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We may begin by pom tine; out that the procedures foEowed at Thebes under the 
^ew Kingdom were already current at the beginning of the TVth Dynasty; we see them in 
"The Geese of Meidum/' Yet in this same mast aba of I let the artist initiated a technique 
that proved to be short-lived, the facade—whicfi was of stone, whereas the rest of (he 
tomb chapel is in sun-dried brick—was decorated with scenes executed in mock-pain ting, 
by the incrustation of color-pastes in cavities gouged out in (lie limestone. Various 
panels of this fayade can be seen in the museums of Cairo, Copenhagen and Brussels; 
we give a fragment of the Cairo panel. It depicts a fowling scene; two kneeling figures 
are tugging at a rope fastened to a net in which some birds- are trapped. The color- 
pastes are sufficiently well-preserved to produce the effect the painter was aiming at; 
in places where they have disappeared we can see the deep grooves in w r hich they 
were inlaid. Though the curious technique invented by this artist had no sequel. Luis 
composition is of special interest, providing as it docs a conspicuous example of the 
characteristics of Old Kingdom art as described above: geometrical and angular drawing 
combined with a rich over-all rhythm. 

Since almost all the tombs at Thebes were hollowed out in the cliffs, the decora¬ 
tions were frequently made on a limestone ground. Unfortunately, rhe rock-face in 
these parts is highly friable. Where there happened to be a patch of good stone, the 
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sculptor was usually called in first, and the painter's task was merely to color the reliefs. 
As in Greece, sculpture and painting went hand in hand, and it is no easy matter drawing 
the line between them. Should we regard a colored relief as being intrinsically sculpture 
painted over, or as a painting on a surface chiseled and modeled to give it fuller tactile 
values. For an understanding of this problem, the comparative study of specific cases 
is more rewarding than any general description. The Theban temples at ICarnak, 
Luxor, the Rattujs scum and Medinet-Habu (to cite only the most famous) were built 
in Nubian sandstone, a rough, coarse-grained stone. The walls were covered with a coat 
of white plaster, modeling the Figures, and painted, down to the smallest details, in 
vivid colors. The cUect must have been by modern standards unbearably garish, as 
garish as the original colors of the Parthenon, unless of course the blurring effect of 
the eastern sunlight allayed their virulence. Except in a very few places the plaster 
has gone and with it the colors, leaving the wall bare. And now that the lack of vigor 
of the bas-reliefs and sunk reliefs per &e, not to mention the corrections made by the 
sculptors responsible for them, can be plainly seen, it is obvious that the painter had the 
last word in these creations. A similar, if less satisfactory, procedure was followed in 
several royal tombs in the Valley oi the Kings and the Valley of the Queens, where 
the passages and tomb-chambers are situated in the depths of a calcareous mountain; 
here the walls M ere ‘Iressed with a more or less thick coat of gypsum which was Lightly 
carved, then painted. Now that tills coat has crumbled away, we might well suppose 
these tomb* were left undecorated, were it not that here and there the sculptor s chisel 
struck Llirough into the limestone. Thus dozens of square yards of inscriptions and 
depictions of scenes of the after-life which might have thrown much light on the Egyptian 
religion are irrevocably lost. Most tragic of all is the predicament of the tomb of Queen 
Nefertari. wife of that famous king Ramesses II (ca, 1298-1235 B.C.), which was dis¬ 
covered and opened up by the Italians fifty years ago. Here the superb paintings on 
modeled stucco which until the recent war delighted the eyes of archaeologists, art 
historians and tourists alike, are now in such a precarious slate that tlieir total loss 
may well be a matier of only a few years. For now that damp has got into the tomb 
the plaster is working loose from the walls, bulging, flaking away and, in places, has 
crumbled iitto dust. We Find the same technique employed in private tombs of the 
Ramesside period, for example in the huge tomb (No. 148} of the priest Amenemope, 
who flourished under the xxth Dynasty (ca. 11G0BC.). Fortunately some of the panels 
in tills tomb are in an excellent state of preservation. 

The bas-reliefs in the tombs of Thebes during the great period (i.e. the xvmth 
DynasLy) stand out as masterpieces of sculpture; the color on most of them has worn 
oil and anyhow w as superfluous None the less, when we examine the superb relief-work 
in the temple of Queen llatshepsut at Deir el-Baliri, whose architecture is no less 
admirable, we get an idea of the happy alliance obtaining between the sculptors and 
painter^ of this period. This temple was built in terraces abutting on a bay ol lofty cliffs, 
and some of the scenes behind the various porticos have kept their colors. Reproduced 
at the beginning of this chapter is the noble portrait of Hatshepsut's mother. Queen 
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Ahmose, and we can feel the loving care the artist lias brought to carving the soft 
limestone, to which light and air have given a golden glow. There Is a cameo-like preci¬ 
sion in the work, but the profile is, so to speak, spiritualized by the purposeful omission 
of all non-essentials. True, this portrait relates to a "thengamy’*; the queen lias been 
visited by night by the god Amun, come down on earth in the guise of her spouse the 
king, and in due time she will be led to the birth chamber where her child, at once 
royal and divine, will see the day. Hence the smile of serene beatitude we see 
playing on her lips. Traces of two pigments still remain: a little red (much faded) on 
the cheek and eye some pale blue on the wings of the stylized vulture of the head¬ 
dress, and the delicacy of these tones is in keeping with the exquisite modeling. 

To return to the mural paintings properly so called, the surfaces to which they were 
applied were of three kinds, which we describe hereunder; smoothed limestone, a coat 
of stucco, or a ioam-and-straw foundation. 
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When the rock in which the tomb was hewn was of good quality, the walk were 
carefully smoothed down, all holes and cracks being filled with plaster, mid the artist 
painted directly on the surface of the rock-cut wall. Amongst the pictures we riiali 
deaJ with the best examples of this technique are those from the tomb of Userhet 

(No. 56) and from that of Ramose (No. 55), 

Two details from the former, which we reproduce, are revealing in this respect. 
The first shows two youths carrying offerings; a green lettuce and a white big: one 
wearing a black wig. the other a dose-fitting pink cap. The whole composition is sketch- 
like. The limestone will, split above the second bo vs head, can be clearly seen across 
the whitewash ground. The smear of mud upon the figure on the right is accounted 
for by the fact that this tomb, like so many others, was dwelt in by Christian hermits 
in later days (as can be seen by the crosses scrawled on the walls). To protect themselves 
bum carnal desires, they tried to wash out the female figures painted by the ancient 
Egyptians and what we see here is a streak of water mixed with pigment that has run 
down from the tier above, where the "lascivious images were painted. 

Our second example, from the same tomb, shows how- blemishes in the surface of 
the rock-wall were rectified with plaster. Two sailors are standing in the forward cabin 
of a boat on whose prow is a lion's head with a pink mane, I Ids. too. is a sketch and 
treated summarily; the artist has left out the sounding-rod that one of the men 
In charge of the navigation of the boat is thrusting down into the water. The stylistic 
q uali ty td this work will be discussed later. 

Most ol 1 he paintings at Thebes, anyhow those of the xvmth Dynasty, were done 
cm stucco, not on the hare rock. In the charming group of donkeys in Tomb No, 101 the 
damaged portions show how the artists went about it. 1 1 is obvious that a thick coat of 
mud plaster was applied to the uneven rock-facc, layer by layer, the wet loam being 
mixed with straw to reinforce it. Next, this foundation, rather like adobe, was overlaid 
with a film some two millimeters thick of a compound of plaster and powdered stone, 
constituting a smooth, fine-grained mortar enabling the utmost delicacy of line. According 
to the materials with which it is made, the stucco is in various shades of rather dingy 
grey, beige or brown; in any case- it does not act as a ground to the pictures but is alv. ays 
given a coal of paint, Tliis can be seen in the little scene we reproduce; though the 
young donkey with its ears pricked up and in the act of stepping forward has been 
merely sketched in, the artist lias begun painting (in white) the underbelly, muzzle 
and tail of the she-ass, and laying in the background. 

As already mentioned, there are so many sketches Lhat it is easy to discover the 
various stages an Egyptian painting went through, from the artist's initial conception 
to the finished work, ready to hand over to the patron commissioning it. Without 
going into details we shah give a brief account of the way he went about composing 
human figures. 

Once the wall surface was made ready, the artist began by drawing horizontal 
lines marking off the "registers" or tiers; next, for the scenes which called for elaborate 
treatment , whether because of their dimensions or tlieir subject-matter, lie subdivided 
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tiir register into squares following an established canon and enabling him to locate each 
detail in its proper place. These guide-lines were marie with cords soaked in red paint, 
splashes of which arc sometimes visible along the lines. Once he had thus marked 
out his "canvas," the artist outlined his figures, and. laying in the background, caused 
them to stand out. This background was usually grey-blue during the early and middle 
periods of the xvinth Dynasty: exceptionally, in the tomb of Kenaniuu (Mo. 93), it is 
yellow. At the end of the XVrnth and In the Xixth Dynasty it became white. Yellow 
grounds were favored during the period of the Ram esses, notably at Deir cl-Medina. 
When the artist started painting tho figure he began, it seems, with the flesh-tints, 
using more or less vivid red ochre for the men and yellow, pink or pale suntan brown 
for women. For clothing, one or more coats of white were used, according to the degree 
of transparency or opaqueness called for. Multicolored jewels were depicted en masse 
before being given detailed treatment. The coiffures usually were done last. Meanwhile, 
in the course of these operations, the original sketch had gradually lost its sharpness 
of definition; the painter now remedied this by drawing with his brush a new outline 
in red (except at Deir el-Medina where it is black). 

The procedure described above is illustrated by two of our reproductions. First 
wc have the Desenkaraaonb portrait (Tomb No. 38) in which the grey stucco is visible 
at the place where the wig was to be painted in, and so arc the guidelines of the prelim¬ 
inary gratif-ulution. Since the final outlines were not added the general effect is rather 
blurred, but this is compensated for by gradations of the white, which develops broken 
tones where the intonaco shows through, with a pink sheen on the flesh, and becoming 
quite opaque at the waist, where there was already a first coat o( white. The eye also 
has been left white, awaiting (like the hair) the addition of black lines to give it defini¬ 
tion. OJ the collar and bracelets we see enough to gather that they consist of the blue- 
green faience beads in fashion under the xvnith Dynasty. 

The second portrait is that of a xixth Dynasty lady, wife or sister of the priest 
User het (Tomb No. 31) It. too, was left unfinished and we can still see the places where 
final details or outlines were yet to be inserted: the lot us'flower on the forehead, the 
bandeau round the lop of the headdress, the eye. the earring. Under the blue of the 
ribbon can be seen, in red, an ornament of spiky leaves whose right edge has been 
retraced in black. lids last brushstroke made by the unknown painter when round 
about 1,300 B.C. lie knocked off work—for the day, as he thought, but actually never 
to resume it—adds as it were a human touch to tins wonderful composition, whose 
simplicity and sensitivity are* already so appealing. Noteworthy, too, is the sleight of 
hand with which the artist has drawn the profile—in one continuous line without a 
single hesitation or revoke. Though omitting the nose-wing, it dearly indicates the 
shadow-line between the lips and that of the chin, and even a small dimple beside 
the rather imperious mouth. 

From the purely technical viewpoint we may note that this picture illustrates the 
third of tin- three techniques described above, that is to say painting done on a loam- 
arid-straw foundation. We can detect Liny shreds of trie straw reinforcing the mud 
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plaster in several places; not only m the fissures of the forehead and eye but also behind 
the cheek, the wig and the white ground. If it seems strange that so precarious a founda¬ 
tion was used for pictures of such high excellence, it is still more wonderful that they 
should have survived so well. For on close inspection we realize that a mere breath 
of air would be enough to dislodge these gossamer films of pigment, frail as a butterfly's 
wing, from the wall of dried mud. Indeed the removal of the dust from certain scenes 
which we desired to photograph was a most exacting process; and in cases where a 
spider had set up house in a comer of one of the pictures, the risk of tearing off a frag¬ 
ment of the painting along with the web made things still worse. It is regrettable that, 
from the xixth Dynasty on, this technique became general; five of the tombs we shall 
deal with were treated in this way. The artist contented himself with covering the 
loam-and-straw foundation with a thin white or yellow undercoat and painted on this 
ground. Since lie could no longer resort to the old method of squaring off the picture 
surface and making corrections which were subsequently masked by successive layers 
of pigment, much virtuosity was called for- Inevitably works of the Kamesside period 
show traces of this over-hasty execution. 

We conclude our resume of Egyptian pictorial technique with some account of 
the range of colors available and lheir composition. The color schemes of the Pharaonic 
painters were alwavs very simple and they used the tempera process exclusively, The 
pigments consisted of natural substances ground to powder; the artist mixed them 
with water, adding a little gum so as to make them adhere to the surface, rock, plaster 
or puddled earth, on which he was to paint. Red, yellow and brown ochres predominate, 
their intensity diminishing the more they are diluted. These are mostly used for flesh- 
lints. Whitewash was used for garments and at the dose of the xvmtli Dynasty for 
backgrounds too. By applying a single coat or several, the artist could get effects of 
transparency or opacity, as desired When mixed with or superimposed on red odire, 
it served for the blush-pink of women’s faces and certain kinds of fruit, animals or food 
in scenes of offerings. Blue and green are much employed; the base of both alike was 
copper frit and for this reason they are sometimes hard to distinguish. In the zigzags 
signifying water, the blue painted over the white ground acquires delicate trausiucen- 
cies. During the first half of the xvinth Dynasty all backgrounds were in blue; on lime¬ 
stone walls it became a little paler, lending towards azure, whereas on porous stucco 
it shaded off into a neutral, low-toned blue-grey. Green is reserved for leafage, thickets 
of papyrus, offerings of vegetables or flowers; also for certain elements in necklets, 
bracelets and girdles, w here it is used to represent enameled beads. On these the color 
is often applied so thickly that it stands out in relief. It is difficult to say whether this 
was intentional, or a consequence of humidity. In any case, green is the color that 
has suffered most from exposure to the air; in many places it has developed a rusty 
hue which the original painter certainly did not desire. Sometimes, too, it has had an 
injurious effect on the piaster; to cite but one example, our Tenders will observe that 
the passages in the tomb of Menna (No. bgj) which are painted green—notably the field 
of flax—have not only flaked away hut have eaten into the coat of stucco and dragged 
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it down with them. However, such chemical reactions are fairly rare. Black is still more 
impermanent; made of soot, It held badly on the wall, which is why in some cases toe 
huge wigs worn by the women have disappeared, leaving the yellowish limestone or 
stucco bare—with the startling result that at first sight we might imagine that the 
Egyptian lady of the New- Kingdom was usually a blonde' When mixed with other 
pigments black held better. Mixed with white, it was used for the grey of birds' wings 
or pleated dresses: with ochre, for producing a deep, rich red. 

The Egyptian artist painted in flat tints, his choice of colors was conventional or 
arbitrary', but in Ins arrangement of them he showed a fine sense of decorative effect, 
lie had lit lie care for imitating nature, but, as if to prove that he was quite capable 
of doing so on occasion, he sometimes reproduced with meticulous precision the color, 
veins and lex tare of such objects as stone or earthenware vases. Caskets or weapons, 
A skillful animal-painter, he had a wonderful knack of giving the "feel' of fur and 
plumage, but usually he disdained illusionist realism of this order and preferred to paint 
in pure colors, leas Lifelike? than suggestive. Devoid of affectation, his work has a superb 
timelessness, and achieves, by dint of its aesthetic qualities rather than by any striving 
for spectacular effect, what lor the Egyptian civilization oi the Pharaonic age was the 
supreme aim: to stake an indefeasible claim on eternity. 

In tliis connection we may mention that towards the middle of the xvmth Dynasty 
some painters tried to protect certain details by covering them with a thin coat of 
varnish. Unfortunately, this has become so brown or yellow with the years as to dis¬ 
figure the picture. Flesh-tints in particular have suffered, and the drawing, too, has lost 
its sharpness under a film of opaque and brittle glaze, Iti fact these "protected" 
works wen 1 exposed to greater risks than lhe others, since the varnish tends to (lake 
away, dragging off the pigment with it. These painters would have done better to trust 
to the Egyptian climate which, thanks to its extreme dryness, is the ideal preservative. 

As an example of these varnished paintings we reproduce the famous group of 
three women playing instruments—a flute, a mandola and a harp—in Lhe tomb of 
Nakht [No 52). These young women are admirably individualized, each head (largely 
owing to Its posture and the movement of the tresses of the hair) being quite unlike 
the others The expressive "language" here is centered in the hands, notably those of the 
girls in long, straight-falling garments on either side of the dancer. This latter is 
naked but for a tiny girdle that is less a garment than an ornament and stresses the 
thickness of limb characteristic of the professional dancer, The suppleness of her body 
is conveyed by the curious transition from oue plane to another so often found in 
Egyptian art, the lace, seen in profile, is turned lo the left, while* the shoulders are shown 
front-view and here the left breast also is shown as if seen from in front, instead of in 
profile according to the Egyptian convention. The twist of her body at the waist is 
natural and accords with the position of the legs and feet moving, in profile, to the right, 
making thus a contrapposto with t Lie face. This rhythmic arrangement of graceful curves 
is far more elective than would have been any dramatic gesturing. Indeed the whole 
composition i> highly sophisticated; the light mass of the harpist and her instrument 
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balances the left half of the scene, while the animated "dialogue" between the two 
heads with flowing tresses contrasts with the placidity of the right-hand head with 
its thick, close-set wig. A linear counterpoint of parallels link? 5 , up the two stationary 
figures each with each, and the dancer with the curve of the harp, while a diagonal 
movement is set up by the neck of the harp and the bent leg of the central figure. 

An anthology, so to speak, of the colors employed by the Egyptians can be found 
in a small unfinished tomb in exceptionally good condition, that of Neferronpet (No. 43], 
who was the cook of Amenophis II. Indeed the four ladies (figuring in a banquet scene) 
illustrate almost the whole range of colors. Telling out against the blue-grey back¬ 
ground are the red and yellow ochres of the flesh-tints, snow-white of dresses, black 
of wigs (paler in places because there is only one coat), the blue and green of necklaces 
bracelets, diadems, lotus flowers and buds, and the mat on which the group is seated. 
The posture of the lady who is turning to hold out a lotus blossom for her brunette 
friend to sniff, is pleasantly realistic, as are the wisps ui hair escaping from her coiffure. 


BANQUETING SCENl WITH FOUR lAtMSS. TOMB Ol NEFERHONFFT fS'O. 43], THF.BBS, 
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STYLISTIC EVOLUTION 


In the chapters which follow we shall describe the evolution of Egyptian Painting 
from the xviiith Dynastv to the Ramesside period, A description, even an enumeration, 
of ail surviving monuments being out of the question, we confine ourselves to what 
in our opinion are the best tombs, and the best murals or details in them. Readers 
will understand that reasons of space have obliged us reluctantly to omit not a few 
outstanding scenes. The order followed in our text is chronological; this seemed better 
than an arrangement according to themes* our approach being aesthetic rather than 
iconographical. Thus the sequence of our color plates enables the reader to form a clear 
idea of the evolution of pictorial art under the New Kingdom, while in the accompanying 
text he w ill find critical analyses of the various pictures Moreover, brief descriptions 
of works which could not here be reproduced will help him to form an idea of the vast- 
ness of the subject, of which such a book as this must perforce give but a partial view, 
Our aim, in short, has been to indicate and illustrate the changes that came over Egyptian 
art between 1500 and 1100 B.C. 

There is some difficulty in assigning exact dates to the Theban tombs. Unless the 
name of a king figures in the inscriptions on the walls [and. even then, we have to 
make sure that the reference concerns a Teigning king and is not a pious tribute to the 
memory of a dead ruler), the procedure usually followed is to compare its style and 
technique with those of other tombs whose date is positively known. By this means and 
also on the strength of philological and onomastic data, Egyptologists have drawn up a 
tentative chronology of the tombs at Thebes {there are approximately four hundred), 
which, though like all archaeological hypotheses somewhat speculative, seems by and large 
reliable. Specialists in the reigns of individual kings occasionally throw doubt on points 
of detail, but the general classification certainly holds good. Inevitably the dates of 
some of the w orks we shall discuss Have been contested; we shall cite the experts* differ¬ 
ences of opinion in respect of these, and set forth our reasons for the view we sponsor. 

Fo make things simpler for our readers we append a brief description of each of 
the successive periods of Theban painting, but it must be understood that these defini¬ 
tions are purely schematic, 

The art of the reign of Tuthmosis TTI (Le. the first half of the 15th century B.C.). 
like that of the early xvmth Dynasty, had many affiniti es with the styles of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms' extreme dignity, some stiffness in rendering movement, a pen¬ 
chant fur symmetrical composition, vivid and opaque colors on sky-blue backgrounds. 

Under AmenophU H [1448-1422 B,C) and Tut hums is IV (1422-1411 R.C.), gestures 
become suppler and more graceful, the artists show more freedom and fantasy in their 
compositions, colors are lighter, sometimes translucent, while backgrounds are in a 
neutral tint, blue-grey. 

These diverse methods -were combined during the reign of Amenophis III f 14XX- 
1375 B.C.). and the best works of tiiis period have a sobriety and restraint that might 
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well be described as classical. We find a like refinement in the choice of colors, allied 
with a subtle gradation of tones more in keeping with the white backgrounds which 
now came more and more into favor. 

The reign of Amenophis IV. also known as Akhenaten (1375- 135ft B.C,), made a 
break whose full effects were felt only later, under the* Ramessides. The artists of 
Tutankhamen's reign (ca. 1350 B.C.), seeking as they did to temper the excesses 
of the Amarna style, developed a mannered but highly attractive form of art, which, 
however, was short-lived. On the other hand, the transition period from the xvjnth 
to the xixth Dynasty {covering approximately the second half of the 14th century B.C.), 
reveals two tendencies: one reactionary, i.e, academic, and the other so "advanced" 
as to anticipate the picturesque style of some Ramesside painters. 

The epoch of the Harnesses a very long one, spanning two centuries, the 13 ik and 
i;rth B.C.—is. artistically speaking, under a cloud since it inaugurated the decadence 
of Egyptian art. In the best works there is often a curious mixture of virtuosity and 
carelessness. Alongside pieces in a stiU traditional style are figures with the lung, shaven 
skulls of the type dear to Amenophis IV; with lean, gesticulating arms, thin, over-long 
legs, billowing garments, necklaces and jewelry gaudy to the point of dasluness. So 
as to give his pictures animation the xixth Dynasty painter cluttered them up with 
piquant details whose effect, if lively and original, lacks distinction. The hasty sketch 
now' takes precedence of the finished work of art. Originality is cultivated at the expense 
of dignity. This lack of careful artistry and restraint is also to be seen in trie way the 
walls are prepared, with a coal of white or yellow hmewash on a plain loam-and-straw 
foundation Meanwhile the ever-increasing popularity of yellow backgrounds led natur¬ 
ally enough to the use of vivid colors. 

The tombs of workmen employed in the Theban necropolis and buried at Deir 
cl-Medina form a group apart. Though the paintings in them are more summarily 
executed than those in the mortuary chapels of the rich and eminent personages of 
the same period—indeed they are sometimes done in monochrome—thoir freshness of 
inspiration, liveliness and informality are highly attractive. 
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EARLY PHASE OF THE NEW KINGDOM: 

ARCHAISM 


About 1550 B.C the Theban princes, aided by those of El Kab, succeeded in 
expelling the last of the Hyksos invaders, those warlike Shepherd Ki ng* who, sweeping 
down irom Asia, had subjugated Egypt for a while Thus the city of the Mentuhoteps 
regained its position as capital of the kingdom, pending the day when it was to become 
capital of the Empire. A new dynasty was founded, the xvmtb, and the kings belonging 
to it (who were called alternately Amenophis and Tuthmosis) consolidated both the 
independence of Egypt and her frontiers, extending the Latter northwards to the 
Euphrates and on the south io the Fourth Cataract of the Nile, It was only to be 
expected that a race which had just shaken off a foreign yoke should embark on a 
revival of the national traditions. The form this took in the aesthetic field was a return 
to the canons of the Middle Kingdom and even to those of the Old Kingdom, which the 
Egyptians regarded as their golden age. Similar artistic revivals took place four or 
live limes in the long course of their history, and this one coincided with the beginning of 
the xvn 1 th Dynasty. To its achievement the line reliefs in Queen Hatshepsut s temple 
at Deir el-Bahri, modeled on those in the temples and mast abas of Memphis, bear 
eloquent witness, and the same is true of the paintings discussed in this chapter. 

it should, however, he noted that our illustrations of this revival are not taken tathmosis hi 
from the royal tombs, which display, on Lhc contrary-, a cleavage with die past. The 
period of struggle and disorder from wliich the country had emerged brought home 
to the new Pharaohs of Thebes the risks of damage and looting to which deserted tombs 
were always exposed. So they decided to inter their bodies and treasures in the depths 
of the western mountains, at the end of long passages strewn with pitfalls, and to c. nceai 
the approaches to their burial cliambers in Uie most inaccessible gullies of the desert 
Wadi now known as the Valley of the Kings. Thus the monarch, mundane avatar of 
Re, followed in the steps of the god. and traveled in the sunset of liis life into that 
kingdom of the West where daily the Sun fulfilled his course. The pictures 011 the walls 
are presentations of this symbol, we see the god, with whom in death the Pharaoh is 
united, sailing in his "bark of millions of years" towards Lhe netherworld. During the 
reign of Tuthmosis ill (and, later, that 0/ Amenophis II) these compositions took a 
form that may seem disconcerting at first sight. To give the illusion of an unfurled 
scroll of papyrus the artist painted the w alls yellow and on this ground drew schematic 
figures in outline only, the effect being that of a mere diagram or p reliminar y sketch 
indicating merely the positions and attitudes of the various gods and spirits. The 
hieroglyphs, too, are done in a running hand 50 as to intensify our impression of a Book 
of the Dead writ large One is reminded, incongruously enough, of an animated cartoon. 

1 he most striking example can be seen on a pillar in the burial chamber of Tuthmosis III 
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on which we sec the king being suckled by the "Sycamore Goddess" (identified with 
Isis). The branches and leafage of the sacred tree are suggested with a fine economy 
of means by a few red lines and blue-green dots respectively, hrom Hie trunk emerges 
a human arm holding forward a large breast which the young king is nuzzling. The 
artist's rendering of the tiny 1 lands clutching the lower edge of the arm. too large to be 
encircled by them, has a finely poetic quality, l-ike the breast, the king s form is drawn 
in black; the line is spirited and cursive, and no essential 1ms been omitted: neither 
the loincloth nor the uraeus-serpent in the headdress, prerogative of reigning monarch*, 
But it is in private tombs that the true pictorial style of the period can best 
be seen. Among the most characteristic examples are the tomb of Ineni (Mo. 8i), dated 
to the beg innin g of the xvnith Dynasty; the tombs of Senmut (No. 71} and Nebamusi 
(No. 179). to the reign of Hatshepsut; and, for the reign Of Tuthmosis III. the tombs 
of Wah (No. 22), Amenemhet (No. 82), Amencmbeb (No. 85). Meokheperresonb 
(No. 86). Minnakht (No. 87b Rekhmiie (No. too). Amenuscr (No, 131)- in which the 
paintings have been brought to UghL by a recent cleaning—and finally a nameless 
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OFFEKIN*-HrrtBEH5- TUJiB OF AMENEMIEET (No. 82), THEBES 


tomb (No. 26i) which we ascribe to the same period. Though neeessarih incomplete 
this list gives a good idea ol our subject-matter. Obviously there can be no question of 
describing in detail all these tombs and the leading themes of the paintings figuring 
in them, descriptions of which can be found in monographs and specialist studies of 
the tombs at Thebes. Here we confine ourselves to the outstanding works. 

The tomb of Amenembeb (No. 85), an officer who served under Tuthmosis 111 amrvembbs 
and Amenophis II, sets a problem that will recur: that of its dating. Its archaizing 
style places it unmistakably in the period of Tuihmosis HI. For we must bear in mind 
the fact that the Egyptians tad their mortuary chapels built and fitted nut during 
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Their lifetimes, and work on Amenemheb's was probably begun at the time when, 
under Tuthmosis III, he had attained sufficient eminence to entitle him to a tomb in 
the mountains of the West, 

Most original of the scenes in the tomb of Amenemheb is beyond all doubt the 
hyena hunt on ihe inner side of the architrave between the two central pillars of the 
first chamber. Armed with a spear and a stick, a small but valiant hunter Is advancing 
with long, springy strides on his quarry, a huge alarm mg-looking brute. (Unfortunately 
Lhe animal's jaws arc partially destroyed,) Intimidated, it seems, by the hunter’s bold 
approach, the hyena, whose dugs show it to be a female, is on the defensive, at bay. 
No doubt the disproportion of tlie figures is due to the special nature of the setting, 
the architrave was not high enough to permit of a taller human figure. But what the 
painter chiefly aims at is the terrifying effect of an encounter with a hyena, which is 
why he has allotted most of the picture space to the animal. The presence of some 
charmingly depicted plants in so desolate a landscape strikes an agreeable, it unlikely 
note; these light touches of blue, studding the empty spaces, make an effective contrast 
with the monstrous bulk of the repulsive beast. Moreover, their stylization emphasizes 
the '’cerebral'' aspect of the composition without detriment to its decorative charm. 
This disdain of any servile imitation of naiurc, while i liaraeteristic of Egyptian painting 
in all periods, is particularly noticeable in this scene from the tomb of Amenemheb. 

Unrivaled as an ammafoer, the Egyptian artist often applied his gift of keen observa¬ 
tion and his consummate skill in outline-drawing to rendering w'ith discreet fidelity 
animals of various kinds, for example the pink gazelle in the tomb of Amenemhel 
(No. 8-2), which is painted on the right wall of the inner chamber near the shaft leading 
down to the tomb chamber proper. Unknowing that it is being led forth to die, the 
little animal steps briskly forward in the procession of offering-bearers, accompanying 
a woman who guides it with a string tied to its foreleg. With a few deftly placed lines 
the artist has rendered to Tlu 1 life its characteristic gait, tlu* way it carries its head, its 
fragile grace. The tenuous pink of iLs coat shows up but faintly against the grey-blue 
ground. So slender are the legs that to make them stand out the painter had. it seems, 
to whiten their immediate context. The muzzle and neck, too, are white and the blue of 
the boms has faded a little; hut what above all holds our gaze is the eye, instinct with 
life and softly glowing, Despite its veracity this fragment, stripped as it is of all super* 
flmm& realism, has an almost ethereal lightness. The two figures on either side are less 
lifelike, conventional!}' colored (the man red and the woman yellow), they still keep 
to the canons of the past, the man being square-shouldered, the woman with narrow 
hips. They are dressed, too, in the ancient manner; the mau wears only an abbreviated 
loincloth, the woman a rather short, tight-fiLting dress with shoulder-straps. The indica¬ 
tions of the limbs under the opaque white dress do not give the illusion of a transparent 
Fabric -that was a device of a JaLer period. On the other hand, the very stiffness and the 
studied symmetry of the movements build up a rhythm of parallels which, though 
seemingly static, creates as it were a synthesis of Lite act of walking. The warm flesh* 
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tints oi the two offering-bearers and the vivid hues of the objects they are earning 
(blue and black of grapes, red and yellow of the basket and pomegranates) help to throw 
into prominence the central, most skillfully pictured element of the ensemble: the 
gazelle, whose fluent. happily spontaneous drawing stresses the ardiaizing. hieratic 
rrndeiing of the woman who is leading it. 

On the opposite wall, as if the artist had in mind a diptych, are similar processions, 
and what catches our eye at once ill these is the pink-white-grey young bull. Less 
delicately handled but no less lifelike than the gazelle, it has the discreet naturalism 
which the Egyptian painter could never bring himself to indulge in when depicting 
human beings. Moreover the artist has tried for a perspective effect, one of the bull's 
horns being shown in recession from the beholder. Gauche, perhaps, but interesting 
is the way the lefthand offering*bearer’s basket is represented—in cross-section—so as to 
exhibit its contents. The colors of the figures—and their rigidity—resemble those 
of the figures on the other wall Some vandal has tried to tear off the scene of a 
ritual dance on the upper wall, and it is badly mutilated, 

By a happy chance the picture of a trio of musicians, in the long passage-way 
leading to the funerary” chapel, has come down to us intact. I t consists of a harpist and a 
flute-player (both women) on either side of a man playing the mandula. All arc looking 
left, that is to say towards the end of the tomb whence the dead will emerge to greet 
their guests. The stiffness of the two standing figures, especially that of the woman, 
is characteristic' but the squatting harpist, though like the bodies of the others hers 
too Is flat, is more alive. She is singing, accompanying herself on the harp. The half- 
dosed eye and eyebrow are pushed up by the movement of tier mouth—an attempt 
to render facial expression rare in paintings of the period. The colors are cool and pure, 
bright tones, pink, yellow and white predominating. In their midst the brown flesh- 
tints ot the male musician make an emphatic contrast with Llie pearl-grey ground. 

It was the first chamber of Amenemhet's tomb that contained the liveliest pictures, 
all have tx-cn wantonly defaced except for some small details: a b till-fight, a scene of 
hunting in the desert, a hippopotamus bunt and what seems to be a fowling scene. In the 
last-named scene, one of the finest in this tomb, stylized birds painted in quite incredible 
shades of green and blue are winging their way across an azure sky. 

Under the hippopotamus a detail of an episode taking place in the fens has survived. 
In front of a papyrus thicket a man is binding together the stem of a canoe made 
out of reeds. Standing on the prow, his legs wide apart, he is tugging at the rope. Naked 
but for :i diminutive belt, with a bald forehead and an untidy shock of hair straggling 
down his neck, this little man cuts a wonderfully lifelike figure. 

In murh the same style is the large female mourner of the tomb of Mfruiakht 
(No. 87), where apart from a few sketches and. in the subterranean burial room, the 
funerary texts, practically only one painted wall, that on the left of the inmost chamber, 
lias survived. Some scenes are unfinished. They depid the rites performed m front of the 
dead body: a procession of offering-bearers and mourners, the funerary "kiosk'’ and 
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garden and 50 forth. The group of weeping women is placed low down on the left; 
standing or squatting on the ground, they move their arms to a rhythm set by lheir 
leader, who alone figures in our colorplute. Bending slightly forward, her arms dang¬ 
ling. her hair straggling over her brows, an oddly cynical smile on her lips, she is conduct¬ 
ing" the lamentations and arm-svavings of her troupe of paid mourners. Throe equally 
strong colors (yellow in the flesh-tints, the white of the dress, the black of the haii) 
tell out upon the pale blue ground, each color bound with a red contour-line and 
the effect is wonderfully dramatic. Despite a certain awkwardness, or perhaps because 
of it, the rather clumsily drawn shoulders, hips placed too high, and constricted waists 
combine, strangely enough, to give an impression of intense vitality. If this artist s 
means were scanty, he used them to remarkable effect- 

w'ah The paintings in the Middle Kingdom style made in the reign of Tuthmosis IH 

contain mum line details; especially in the tomb of Wah (No. 22), already mentioned. 
Wall, the king’s butler. had his tomb decorated largely with banqueting scenes, showing 
pretty dancing-girls, harpists and mandola-phiyers performing amongst the guests, 
who are waited on by slaves. A whole upper wall is devoted to a big twofold scene oi 
fowling and fishing in the marshes; to this are appended in the lower register scenes 
of the wine harvest, wine-pressing, fowling (again) with nets, and offerings to the 
deceased. These paintings were made directly on the limestone and many of them 
have faded badly; early photographs prove that the colors must have been brighter 
fifty years ago. Were it not for this, Walt's tomb would have illustrated perhaps better 
than any other the characteristics of the archaic style. The personages, notably in the 
banquet scenes, are seated one behind the other with almost hieratic formalism, the 
dancing-girls are thin. the slaves small but with over-large heads, while the musicians. 
Though their gestures are meaningful, are rather stiffly posed. The colors. too, have a 
certain harshness, partly due. It seems, to the non-absorbent texture of the limestone, 
but they* also suggest an imitation of the Middle Kingdom style. 

TomB SO. r&i Another tomb, in excellent condition and stylistically resembling Wall’s, is No. 261 

(anonymous); we have already reproduced part of its only painted panel as illustrating 
the Egyptian method of composition in successive tiers. Offerings are heaped up in 
front of the dead man and his wife, seated on the left, then in three horizontal zones 
figure the following scenes, scanned from right to left. In the top register are two grape- 
harvesting scenes, a man carrying grapes, another laden with papyrus, two scribes, 
one writing while tlie other counts on his fingers. In the middle tier we see the winepress, 
the filling of the wine-jars, an offering being made to Renenutei (goddess of the soil), 
a man leading an ox, another carrying birds, another, fruit. In the bottom row we see 
ropes being made in a papyrus thicket, the unloading of a boat, four offering-bearers 
with birds, fruit and a large jar. The top of the wall is decorated with a frieze. Against 
the beige-grey background, the pictures stand out as colorfully as on the day when 
they were painted: red, brown or black figures, blue vines, jars of the same pink as the 
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dead mart's tunic, green papyrus plants, the yellow boat, the black, white and 
pink coat of the ox. multicolored birds and offerings. From a dose examination and 
comparison of these with other pictures we can infer that the paintings in Tomb 
No. 261 were contemporaneous with works that can be dated by the presence in 
their inscriptions of the royal cartouche of Tuthmosis III. 

This comparison can be made with, for example, two notable tombs of this period, 
Menkheperresanb*s (No, 86) and Rekhmire's (No. 100). Menkheperrcsonb was the high 
pnest of Amiin, and we see him inspecting the treasures and workshops of the god— 
us other words those oi the temple. Conspicuous in this tomb are scenes of craftsmen 
at work, the transport of raw materials, processions of tributaries. The depiction of 
one of the Semites in a cortege of foreigners is admirably characterized, by the style 
to begin with, but no less by the man's features, garment and the objects he carries. 
He is tall, square-shouldered, with a triangular, massive torso and the profile is typically 
Asiatic: straight nose, slightly petulant mouth, peaked, ruddy beard. The flesh-tint, 
red ochre, lias kept its brightness and effectively contrasts with the grey-brown stucco 
ground. Some vestimentarv details are well observed, e.g. the long black necklet of 
elongated red and black beads interspersed with round red and yellow beads, which 
somewhat recalls a Mu dint chaplet, and the fringed loincloth, tapering to a point 
between the man's legs and embroidered in spirals and a network pattern, The offerings 
brought by this typical Syrian are a gold vase, an elephant's tusk and a piece of white, 
blue-bordered doth. The typically classical sobriety of the drawing, colors and propor¬ 
tions, and the dignity of the man’s bearing and expression take us back to Old Kingdom 
art and rank this work beside the reliefs at Drir el-Baliri. 

This essentially royal style and technique is, however, restricted 10 the tombs of 
the grandees of the realm; presumably, as a special favor, the Pharaoh lent them the 
services of bis own artists. Amen user. Governor of Thebes and Vizier of Tuthmosis III. 
made much use of this privilege in his two tombs, In the first of these (No 6i), situated 
at the highest point of the bill, the walls, which were faced with plaster before being 
painted, are now in a deplorable slate. The decoration seems to have been completed 
up to the lintel of the niche for statues in the inner chamber. The burial chamber, 
located at the foot of a thirty-foot deep well, is exceptional, being lined with jnscrip- 
tions copied from books dealing with the after-life. The few paintings in Ike mortuary 
chapel have the strong, uniform colors we associate with the beginning of the xvmtii 
Dynasty. The second tomb (No. 131) is more monumental and the fact that it was left 
unfinished points to its being the later of the two. It was excavated lower down, at a 
place w here it was possible to build, in front of the entrance, a vast terrace overlooking 
the valley. The limestone here was of good quality, well suited for carving, and tile 
facade, entrance and a part of the first chamber, where the dead man is shown doing 
homage to his sovereign, are covered with low* reliefs The painted scenes may have 
been no more than sketches preparatory to carvings in relief. Unfortunately this tomb 
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was lived in for a long while and the pictures arc hidden under a layer of soot . impervious 
even to infra-red rays, Attempts have been made to wash it off. and a trained eye can 
now detect some details, but such rough-and-ready cleanings not only involve a risk 
ol damage to the pigment but are quite inadequate for any aesthetic evaluation of the 
paintings. However, we fare better in the case of a painting that was restored two 
years ago by the Antiquities Department, like the pictures in the tomb of Menkhe- 
perresonb, it consists of superimposed tiers of foreign tributaries: Cretans, Syrians and 
Semites, Though the colors are much faded, sometimes to the point of beine indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of the rock-face, the delicate red contour-lines and the balanced 
lay-out are comparable to those found in a tomb of the period of Tuthmosis 111. to 
which we now in rite attention. 
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This tomb {No. 100 ), that of Rekhmire, who succeeded Atnenuser in the dual 
post of mayor and minister, is one of the most striking in all the Theban necropolis. 
Its Lay-out is of the kind described in our opening pages. So as to increase the wall 
surface available for painting, the second chamber has been extended not only in depth 
but in height as well. The first, too, is unusually lung^jver sixty feet—while the second 
is over seventy-five; the ceiling, nine teet high at the entrance, rises thereafter to twenty- 
four feet. Thus in the tomb of Rekhmire alone there are over three hundred square 
y aid? it? nullul painting. Most of it is in good condition and there is an amazing variety 
oi subjects, some not sound in any other tomb. Alive to their high importance, the 
Antiquities Department has for several years been carrying un a careful restoration 
of these pain rings. The work is now finished and we reproduce, for the first time under 
their original aspect, two successfully cleaned pictures. However, before discussing 
them in detail, we wilt give a brief summary of the most interesting iconographtcal 
features of this tomb, in the order in which they present themselves to the visitor. 
They comprise: the investiture of the Vizier, a procession of foreign tributaries bringing 
the produce and anima ls of their countries (Cretans. Asiatics, Africans with vases, 
chariots, skins of animals ostrich feathers, ivory, gold, ebony, leopards, monkeys, a 
jaguar, a giraffe, a bear, an elephant, dogs, oxen, horses), an assembly of state officials, 
work in the fields, die temple storehouses, a distribution of food to workmen, various 
crafts (leather-work. carpentTy, brickmaking, sculpture), the funeral ceremony (in nine 
tiers), religious rites, a banquet (in eight tienq. 

It was no easy matter choosing amongst so many figures. We begin with a picture 
of the brickinakfirs. They are going actively about their various tasks, one digging, 
another mixing the mud, another loading a pot of it on to a fellow-worker's shoulder, 
and another shaping it in a rectangular mold. Once shaped, the bricks (for which Nile 
mud was used! were set out in rows to dry in the sun. The entire scene is longer than 
■mr reproduction and shows on the left tw'o men drawing water (for mixing with the 
loam) from a square lotus pond with trees fanning out around it. To the right of the place 
where they are molded bricks are being carried to bricklayers who are building a ramp 
abutting on the temple wall. An inscription tells ns that t Iris work was, in fact carried 
out in the reign of Tuthmosis III, The dating here lias some importance since we learn 
from Other inscriptions that Rekhmire was still bring in the reign of Amenophis II 
In such scenes as that of the brkkmakers we find intimations of the freer style of the 
mid-xvtnth dynasty The tall slender bodies are in the Middle Kingdom style but 
they have more liveliness and, to avoid monotony, the painter uses for them two*con¬ 
trasting shades of red. True we Lave here two quite distinct racial typ*^- the skulls 
of the two dark-skinned men are differently shaped from those of the men witlt paler 
skms, also their loincloths and the way they wear their hair are different. Two of the 
paJe-skms have beards and one can see that, unlike most Orientals, they have- hair 
oil their chests; even more distinctive are the blue eyes of the kneel mg man. Clearly 

****** art Northemer ^ perhaps descendants of the Hebrews who had settled in 
the Last of the Delta in the still recent days of Joseph and the Hyksos. The composition, 
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too, is significant. The old conventions of symmetry and parallelism of gesture are 
abandoned, but there is no mistaking the skill with which one color is played off against 
another, and masses and movements are governed by an all-over rhythm. Another 
interesting point is that though the figures are depicted side-face, the artist has not 
given their shoulders the conventional twist. Here, in fact, we see the beginnings of 
a break with the archaic tradition of the age. 

The same is true of a detail in the banquet scene facing the pictures of artisans 
at work. We see a bevy of ladies, seated singly or in couples, attended by serving- 
maids who are engaged in smartening them up, Here the line is everything, the white 
or light pink of the figures contrasts but slightly with the grey-blue background, indeed 
color plays a vrrv minor part. The slave-girl in onr illustration is slewing her body 
round in a curious manner: moreover, this back-view of a figure is exceptional, not to 
say unique, in Egyptian art. She is turning to her mistress to sprinkle her with aromatic 
oil keeping the perfume bottle behind her, in her left hand. 1 hf 1 position of the fret 
is odd. the left foot slipped behind the right. Much of the girl’s face is hidden by the 
strands of hair falling on her right shoulder, as against three tresses on her left. 
Hei dimness mid the tenuity of her garment (across which details of her body aud 
a belt under Lbe dress are visible} make amends for some lingering traces of archaism 
in the pro tile, the clumsy drawing of her left hand and the unnatural thinness of her 
call. So banal is the rendering of the small black slave-girl behind her that we feel 
this figure's only function is to serve as a foil to the beauty of her tall, fair companion. 

We conclude this chapter by summing up the art tendencies at Lhe beginning of 
the xvimh Dynasty, as revealed in the works dealt with above. The burst of patriotic 
fervor which followed the expulsion of the foreign rulers led naturally enough to a 
revival of the style of the xith and xtlth Dynasties. Since no monument of the Hybsos 
interregnum has survived at Thebes, there is no evidence of the break in the course 
id nab’*- Egyptian art which must have been one of its consequences. In a general 
wa v it may be said that the tendency to imitate Middle Kingdom and even Old Kingdom 
arl caused figures of the second Theban period to have a certain stiffness, vet tills stiff¬ 
ness was move than sterile plagiarism. It was, rather, the normal development of an 
established school, whose evolution had been temporarily held up by Lhe course of 
political events. There was a turn of the tide in Egypt’s favor under l uthmosis III, 
and Queen Hatshepsnt's policy of "peaceful penetration ” and trading expeditions soon 
led to military conquests. Having subdued the countries on their borders, tile Pharaohs 
now enriched their capital with the spoils of victory and the tribute levied from their 
vassals. The wall paintings in private tombs bear witness lo the taste for luxury that 
ensued: banqueting scenes, processions of foreigners, scenes of industry w r ere favored 
subjects. Thus line became more supple, and painters took to using the more extensive 
range of colors called tor by such themes and in particular the novel types of humanity 
and the exotic animals now to be seen in Egypt, The paintings in the tomb of Rekhmire, 
which point the way to the art ; r the next reign, show us this transition in active progress 
alongside a gradual relaxation of archaic disciplines. 
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UNDER AMENOPHIS II AND TUTHMOSIS IV: 

GRACE AND CHARM 


In the second half of the 15th century- the liberation of the Egyptian painter from 
ancient prototypes became a fait accompli. Not that he abandoned the traditional 
themes—in this respect Pharaonic art was thorougldy conservative—hut that he 
interpreted them on new lines and in terms of Ids personal sensibility. Thus the works 
of art produced in this period are more expressive and, gradually discarding their 
impersonal dignity, acquire the "human touch," We find a more imaginative handling 
of subjects and composition, while the more graceful poses of the rigirres. both male 
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and female, reflect the new refinement of the age, and artists take lo using light, 
transparent glazes to suggest gossamer-thin tissues. These changes stemmed from the 
nation-wide taste for luxurious living which now developed in Egypt. 

It was a period of political stability. Thoiigh we are told of "'frontier troubles 1 ' 
these were never of a serious order; mere symptoms of the unrest that was apt to develop 
when a new king took over. During this period Egypt had two great rulers Amenophis II 
from 144S to about 1422, then fits son Tuthmosis IV until 1411 B.C. Such was the 
continuity of the stylistic evolution that we group together the works of art produced 
in both reigns, beginning with the tombs dated to the reign of Amenophis II, and 
following with those ascribed, definitely or tentatively, to that of Tuthmosis IV, 

The quite distinctive charm of the paintings made in the middle years ol the 
XV tilth Dynasty makes us regret all the more keenly the disappearance oi its non- 
religious monuments palaces, houses, shops and assembly rooms—and of the count¬ 
less secular and decorative scenes that once adorned them The mortuary chapels show 
us only one aspect of this art. a domain governed by more or less strict conventions 

It is generally thought that in the New' Kingdom period the tombs, inasmuch 
as they were 'houses of eternity," were so arranged as to recall to well-to-do Egyptians 
in the after-life the amenities of their earthly homes. This seems to be borne out bv the 
lotus friezes on the walls and the imitations on the ceilings of polychrome mats woven 
in various designs. The stylization of forms enabled artists to vary ad infantum Lire 
geometrical elements, based on floral or animal shapes, that figured in these decorations. 

Exceptionally in the burial chamber of Senna fer [No. 96 B]. Mayor of Thebes 
under Amenophis II, the painter has been directly inspired by nature. Starting from 
ground-level, a vine proliferates all over the ceiling, which has been left rough-hewn, 
perhaps so as the better to give the illusion of bunches of grapes hanging in a vine- 
arbor. The undercoat of pearl-grey stucco makes a delightful background to the patches 
of blue, studded with black spots, that represent the clusters. The artist has carried 
realism to the point of showing the tendrils sprouting on the sinuous reddish stems 
from which the grapes are banging, Uniform green disks, light or dark green according 
as they have been painted with a single brushstroke or twice over, and broadly indented 
with white (three notches in each circle), represent the leaves, Clearly the work of 
a highly skillful and original artist, this ceiling decoration makes the scenes on the 
walls (religious rites, seated couples, the conveyance of the funerary furniture to the 
tomb) look relatively tame. We must bear in mind, however, that the burial chamber 
(decorations in such chambers art the exception) was sealed off. One detail in it calls 
for special mention: the scene of the dead man gazing at a sacred tree inhabited by 
a goddess who is peeping from the leafage. That this scene is symbolic is proved by the 
fact that the tree is placed, like an emblem, on a pedestal. The paintings in the mortuary 
chapel (No. 9P A) now used for storing the objects found in the necropolis -need a 
thorough cleaning, but enough can be seen to show they are of a higher quality than 
the murals in the underground chamber. 
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It is from the Tomb of Kenamun (No. 93}. Steward of the King, that we get the best 
idea of the artistic achievements of this period One of the most spectacular monuments 
at Thebes, it is the only tomb in which, prior to the Ramesside period, yellow back- 
grounds are employed. The virtuosity of this artist is nothing short of amazing; with 
a fidelity unsurpassed bv anv other, he renders minutest details, the subtlest Lextura 
effects. The beads of necklaces and bracelets, the sheen of enamel on earthenware vases, 
the grain of granite, wood, porphyry and metal, the hair of cm animal’s pelt, scales of 
fishes, birds' feathers—all are depicted with loving care and prodigious skill; yet. by 
some miracle of artistry, the over-all effect is not impaired by this extreme attention 
to detail. Evidently some of these pictures were much appreciated by artists of a 
later age. for traces remain of the squaring lines drawn by some later painter with a 

view to copying them. _ ... 

Unfortunately we can have only a very imperfect notion today of the pristine 

splendor of this enormous tomb, not only have many walls crumbled away, but 
Kenamuns personal enemies, once they no longer feared him, made haste to deface some 
of the scents in which he figured. What remains is so badly mutilated or covered with 
so thick a layer of dirt as to be barely visible. In fact it is impossible to do justice in 
a photographic reproduction to such famuus scenes as those of the woman playing a 

mandola and of Amcnophis II in his youth. 

Though technically nowise inferior, the scenes in fairly good condition have less 
of the vibrancy of life; indeed there is something cold and static in their very perfection. 

T liave in mind the cortege of statues being taken to the tomb, the women s ritual 
dances, the New Year’s gifts made to the King, the garden scene, the pictures of cattle, 
of hunting in the desert and the fens, offerings made to the gods and the dead and. 
lastly the scenes of a kitchen, a bakery* and of brewing. Were it not damaged the 
hunting piece would rank as the peak-point of Egyptian art: it has all the subtle delicacy 
nf .< Japanese print. Wc see an ibex brought to bay by a hunting dog, an ostrich dapping 
its wings, a wild she-ass giving birth to a foal whose muzzle is promptly nipped by a 
jackal, and other animals crouching in their lairs. The ibex ;s given the place of honor 
and not only is tlitre a striking dignity and elegance in its poise but in the treatment 
of the animal's coat, almost excessively meticulous though it is, the artist's feeling for 
i.onal values gives an effect of volume rare id .Pharaonic art. The head, unfortunately, 
lias Ixfen ruined by some vandal. 

Some fragments, however, on this wall are intact and lie re the colors liave retained 
their brightness, for example, the picture of two boys carrying arrows, lotuses and 
fish. They are walking to the right, where originally the noble sportsman for whom 
they were "retrieving' 1 was depicted, bow in hand. All the grace of youth is in these 
figures: lithe limbs, slim shoulders, small feet, chubby cheeks, big. inexpressive eyes; 
while the disproportion between their large heads and their stature emphasizes their 
tender age. One of their tasks is to hand his arrows to their master j per haps their father) 
as quickly as they can, and the almost automatic precision of their gestures show^ 
they are trained to it. The boy in tront is holding out an arrow as he approaches. 
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wlille his brother is still pressing two arrows to his chest. The brilliancy of tin* dominant 
colors, red ochre in the tlcsh-tiuts and a luminous yellow for the background, is offset 
hy the white of the short loincloths, the ivory-white of the arrows and the blue the 
painter lavishes, to such happy effect, on the necklaces and bracelets, the lotus flower, 
the string of Ash. 

Characteristic of the art of the reign of Amenophis II is its accent on youth and 
we observe this not only in the tomb of Kenatmtn; the King himself, iu liis official 
stelae, took almost as much pleasure in demonstrating his prowess as a sportsman 
as in commemorating Ills victories in Asia and Nubia, Indeed, if wo are to believe him. 
he was the champion archer of his day. 

Like his sovereign, the royal scribe Userhet, who had been brought up in the palace, 
had himself depicted in his tomb (No. 56} as a hunter, scouring the desert in a chariot 
drawn by two horses, one red, one white, the reins being attached to the driver s body. 
He could thus direct his team bv movements of his loins, while keeping his hands tree 
lor the bow and arrows. The animals he is hunting are in desperate flight, wounded, 
panting heavily—a struggling mass of antelopes and hyenas. But the man who painted 
this scene was an animal-lover and luo details here reproduced bear eloquent witness to 
liis sensibility. One of them shows a hare leaping wildly forward under the bellies of 
the horses and above a wounded hyena easpmg its life out. The frantic movements 
of the hare are wonderfully conveyed by the red brushstrokes outlining the yellowish- 
brown body, wliile patches of white on the tail, belly anti eye convey a suggestion of 
volume. The huge ears streaming back from a head with an oddly human profile and 
a snub nose intensify the effect of frenzied speed. The curve of the spine (in which 
the artist’s pm Lament! can still be seen) and the lincwork throughout show how accurate 
was his observation. The one exception, perhaps, k the animal's nose, squarer than 
it should be and more like a cat's than a hare s; but it has the spontaneity of a rapid 
sketch—the artist lacked time, maybe, to give the final touches. In fact one of the 
charms of the paintings in this torn!' is that nothing seems quite finished. 

There is the same freshness of inspiration in another detail from the hunting scene. 
Remote as is the age when il was painted, this picture of a wounded fox dying behind 
a bush has a direct appeal to modern sensibility. Crouching against the bush which 
shores it up, its back arched, its eye bloodshot, tt poignantly expresses the bonified 
bewilderment of an animal whom death has taken unawares. The contrast between 
the tumultuous movement of the scene above and this silent tragedy enacted in a small 
comer of the composition is strangely moving, ltarely has an artist shown such self- 
restraint or conveyed so much with a minimum of means, and so overwhelming is the 
general effect that we overlook the single realistic detail that the painter lias liad Hie 
cruelly to add: the blood dripping from the animal's mouth and spirting from the left 
eye. The colors have an ethereal delicacy, pink and red prevailing in the fox’s skin and 
the branches of the little bush, the leaves of which arc rendered in a blue-green so delicate 
that they are only just perceptible. The ground is the natural limestone, painted white. 
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One of the Ix-st preserved and moat finely decorated in the Theban necropolis. 
User bet’s tomb abounds in picturesque and charming scenes. As for the technique 
employed, we have already noted that, along with the tomb of Ramose (No. 55), it is 
one of the best examples of the method of painting on a limestone wall smoothed down 
and given an undercoat of paim. In The first chamber we see the offerings made to 
Osiris, to King Amenophis II, to Userhet himself and to his wife. The two buys in the 
scene reproduced are Userhets sons. Their sister originally appeared in this scene, 
but her figure was, for the usual reasons, expunged by chaste-minded hermits who 
subsequently occupied this tomb. Here, as against the adolescents in the Lomb of 
Ken am tin, the artist shows considerable freedom in handling the boys’ forms, and has 
obviously departed from the models in the pattern- books. His originality shows itself 
in many, sometimes quite surprising ways. We have, for example, the blue monkeys 
(likewise defaced by the hermits) munching a pomegranate under their masters' couch. 
Or again, the scene of a meal in a vine-arbor, a lively counterpoint of blue-greens ant! 








red on a white background. Or the herd of cattle, in colors that are almost imperceptible, 
with white calves scampering in all directions across a meadow, while oxen bdlv- 
upmost are being branded with red-hot irons. Or the scene of the royal fail-bearers 
bowing to the Pharaoh which is painted on a patch of rough plaster filling a cavity 
in the took-face. Here we can see quite dearly the place where the painter's brush 
has '‘overflowed,” where he has redressed his line, and the successive coats of paint 
applied: first, red for the flesh-tints; next, a glaze of while for the tunics [which thus 
become pink); and, similarly, touches of orange [yellow on red) for the handle of the 
fan. In the first chamber there is also an animated scene of an official infection of 
army supplies, and the justly famous picture of barbers at work. As everywhere in the 
East, they ply their trade not in a shop but in the open, and the racy humor uf thi: 
scene is heightened by the painter’s treatment of his personages, like the shadow figures 
in a galanty-show—all in red ochre except lor the white loindotlis. These axe work¬ 
men—one a Negro—who are taking advantage of an hour off to get their heads shaved 
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Two are being operated on while the others patiently wait their tarn, squatting on 
the ground or sitting on stools. Some arc gesticulating as they laugh and talk, some 
lounging in the shadow oA a tree, while one enterprising customer has got hold of 
a big stool of which he has selfishly annexed the greater part, leaving no more than a 
few indies of it to his companion. In short, the whole scene is a vivid "slice of life" 
depicted bv an artist with a lively sense of humor. 

In the second chamber—here the tomb chapel—the contrast between the excite¬ 
ments of the hunt described above and the serenity of the funeral rites on the opposite 
wail is clearly intended to symbolize the difference between the pleasures of monk 
earthly existence and the beatitude of the after-life This is one of the rare cases where 
tile arrangement of the pictures has a philosophical idea beliirtd it. Thus on the left 
wall we see User he t in his chariol racing across the desert in the fervor of the hunt; 
on the righthand wall we see the same chariot and the unyoked horses being led to their 
master's tomb. Even more striking, and certainly intended, is the contrast between 
the plebeian characters figuring in the scenes of active, everyday life (fishing and fowling 
in the marshes, grape gathering and pressing) and the little gToup of female mourners 
walking with measured steps, 

In ilie winepress scene we have a wonderfully complete depiction of an annual 
event on the estate of an Egyptian nobleman. Six men. well differentiated from each 
other, arc treading out the grape* heaped in a tank, and to keep themselves from stum¬ 
bling are dinging to branches that dangle from the roof of the shelter under which they 
work. All ! hr elements of the picture are arranged in parallel vertical lines; the slender, 
pale-green columns, leafy branches with red or blue-green clusters, and likewise 
the figures—of whom the two at the back especially have the vacant look one 
associates with drunkenness. They seem to be singing as they work; perhaps the fumes 
of the wine have gone to their heads. In an adjoining scene we see the jars filled with 
wine being counted up by a scribe who is noting the numbers on a tablet. 

Hut we soon forget the gay vulgarity, quite in thir Brueghel manner, of tins scene 
when we turn to that on the opposite wall, the stately group of female mourners. The 
gesture* expressive of grief—folded arms, hands pressed to their foreheads—are biblical 
in then simple dignity. There is no straining after rhetorical effect, the artist has 
succeeded in conveying with a fine economy of line discreet but heartfelt grief. This 
scene is obviously by the same man who painted the "Dying Fox," and he shows here 
the predilection for a slightly mawkish, pink which we find in other pictures in this 
tomb. But ibis color serves its purpose: it creates that restful atmosphere which so 
effectively distinguishes the funeral scene from its more highly colored pendants, the 
scenes of hunting and vintaging. 

Let us now revert to a detail (of two sailors) already cited as illustrating the 
Egyptian practice of filling up “faults" with plaster when the painting was done directly 
on the rock-face. This scene comes from the "last voyage" which formed part of the 
funeral rites; of common occurrence in tombs, it depicts either the conveyance of the 
body across the nver from the east bank (where was the city of the living. Thebes), 
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or else the post mortem journey of the dead to Abydos, headquarters of the cult of 
Osiris, lord of the Other World, The merit of this work, despite its unfinished state, 
lies in the balanced composition and its color orchestration. Admirable, too, is the con¬ 
trast—we would wish to think it is intentional—between the square mass of the 
cabin, decorated in red, yellow ami blue-green, and the airy lightness of the two figures 
whose torsos rise above this "box." Only faces, arms and loincloths have been colored: 
the hair would have been black and the tunics probably of the same pink as the prow, 
but, as it is, the yellow limestone showing at the places left uncolored has the happiest 
effect. It would be pleasant to surmise that the artist was so well satisfied with his 
sketch that he derided nut to finish it. for fear of weakening its direct appeal; in any 
case so eloquent axe the gestures that even the absence of the sounding-rod does not 
disturb us in the least. 

Amongst the other tombs of this period that of Dehuti {No, 45). steward of the 
High Priest of Amur*, calls for special mention, Though this tomb was later occupied 
by a notability of the time of Ram esses If. some of the wall paintings were made under 
Amenophis II. Thus the panels in the decorated chamber display, confronting each 
other, tin- styles of the mid-xvmth and XlXth Dynasties and we can measure at a glance 
the stylistic evolution that took place during a century and a half. Actually three 
success ]vp styles can be distinguished. The wall on which Dehuti and his mother are 
shown receiving offerings is painted in vivid colors and displays the studied archaism 
and sharp definition characteristic of the early xvmth Dynasty, is this the work of 
an artist who Jagged behind his time or a genuinely older work on wliich Dehuti had 
his name inscribed? A plausible explanation would be that the tomb was made ready 
during the lifetime of his parents, contemporaries of Tuthmosis TIL As for the funeral 
scenes, these belong to the period of the "usurper" Dehutemheb and present no prob¬ 
lem—they are obviously Ramesside. and we shall deal with them later. Only one picture, 
the banqueting scene on the panel corresponding to the archaizing portraits, raises 
serious difficulties regarding its dating. Somewhat careless execution and the depletion 
on the lower register of the second owner oi the tomb (Dehutemheb) suggests that it 
is a xixth Dynasty work. On the other hand the confident drawing of the outlines and 
the snpph- movement of the figures seem to warrant our assigning it to the mid-xvmth 
Dynasty. Moreover it differs altogether from the other Ramcsside paintings in this 
lomb and we have little doubt tliat it belongs to the period of Dehuti and Amenophis II. 
But it evidently underwent retouchings at a later date. 

The detail (in the upper register) of a slave girl pouring ;* drink into the cupped 
hands of a lady is an elegant example of the eve-pleasing style of an arL that now was 
tending towards mannerism. Though the painter’s treatment of what should, hierar- 
1 hir.ally speaking, be the leading figures is perfunctory, he has put the best of himself 
into the likeness of the serving-girl and admirably rendered the supple grace o! the 
young body, the charming movement of the girl's arms, the shy smile on her lips. Here 
the flesh-tints are uo longer the conventional pink obtaining in the User he t tomb, but 
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luive the natural hue of sunburnt skin, the hue which was henceforth to be generally 
adopted. Strangely enough, to make it stand out better, the left ami was painted red. The 
grey-blue ground used here was Savored by xviuth Dynasty artists The hastily written 
inscriptions above the figures were undoubtedly added later, when this tomb was 
"usurped." There am traces of other retouchings; lor example the diaphanous garment 
on the girl's body, originally naked. It was Dehutemheb, the second owner of the tomb 
who dressed her thus—out of prudery one might have supposed, were it not that the 
inscription shows him to have been a manufacturer ol line linen. 

At the beginning of this chapter we mentioned that the art of Amenopliis FT and 
that of TuthmosLs IV should he regarded as a single unit; it is only' for chronological 
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reasons that we -led with lliern separately, The works now to be described belong 
to the second of these reigns. Nor need we go into the question of the dates of individual 
monuments; the tombs we illustrate are for the most part ascribed by general consent 
to the period of Tuthmosis IV. 

The naturalness of movements, reference to which was made above, is apparent 
also in a small tomb, thal of Deserkarascmb (No. 38)* in w T hich are foretastes of the 
livelier style that came in with the second half of the xvmth Dynasty. Most typical 
in this respect is the scene of die butcher at work, which it is interesting to compare 
with the similar Old Kingdom scene discussed at the beginning of this work. Here the 
butcher, bent double, is hacking off the animal's head, while his assistant is holding 
the bull's leg which likewise will be severed and offered to the gods. Obviously this 
beast has been fattened for the sacrifice. I ts tail describes a Jong curve above the butcher’s 
body, whose supple movement iL reiterates. Upon the pale grey ground the only notes 
of color are red and white for the men, soft green and yellow' in the papyrus mat. grey- 
black in the animals coat, The effectiveness of tins composition is largely due 10 the 
curiously gyratory rhythm the artist has imparted to it. 

Though unfinished and diminutive, Deserkafasonb's tomb contains many delightful 
details; all are in the first chamber, Lhe second having been left undecorated. The 
butchers are in the tower register of the left hand wall. In the register above we sec 
the deceased, Ms wife and children making offerings to tire gods. Tire youngest of Lhe 
girls is carrying a bunch of dates. Her rather stiff attitude contrasts with that of her 
brother (in the register above} who is hurrying forward, a heavy jar on his shoulder, 
as fast as Ms legs can carry him. Her profile is rendered with a charmingly ingenuous 
simplicity; the painter has sketched in the features in a slightly ochreous pink, then 
outlined them with a single, rapid stroke, without lingering over details, eye and mouth 
being omitted. As a result of this hasty drawing the chest protrudes in a manner that 
certainly was not intended. The space reserved For the girl's hair is only partially 
painted in and instead of being concealed by Lire usual massive wig, her hair is rippling 
over her shoulder, while a pigtail starting from the top of her head hangs down her back. 
Thus the stucco ground shows through the hair in places. 

A whole wall is devoted to scenes of work in the fields; another to a banquet 
presided over by the dead man and Iris wife (whose figure has been obliterated}. They 
are seated and two young girls are handing then; offerings of necklaces. The banquet 
is accompanied by music and dances, the performers occupying the middle of the 
picture, with the male guests on one side, the women on the other. Despite their solemn 
airs the gentlemen are behaving rather badly; one has drunk too much and, supported 
by a friend, is vomiting into a bucket someone has provided in the nick of time. This 
type of scene, at once realistic and discreetly handled, though rare In Egyptian art. is 
quite in the spirit of the so-called "harpists' songs. 1 ' For they were jovial folk, these 
ancient Egyptians (as Herodotus observedL and despite an obsession with the here¬ 
after, believed in enjoying life. 
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At the top of the wall on which the banqueting scene figures there is a parti¬ 
cularly charming detail. Seated on a low chair, a lady is being waited on by two little 
slave girls. One is bending shyly but with infinite grace towards her mistress, to put 
in place a vagrant lock of hair. Nothing could be more natural than the way her plaits 
and necklace droop over her hack and round her breast. The other serving'maid is 
holding out a lotus and a collar-necklace whose flower-shaped beads give it the look 
of a garland, noth are naked The little girl with a slightly sulky expression who is 
adjusting a lock of her mistress's hair is the high spot of the picture and given the central 
place. The folds of flesh above her waist as she leans forward show that for all her 
seeming litheness. she is reasonably plump. The slightly awkward gesture is essentially 
symbolic, and as a single ami sufficed to convey its meaning, the painter has thought 
it needless to put in the other. The posture of her mistress is amusing, the chair being 
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much too low and small for so tall a lady; she is not so much sitting as squatting on it, 
with her knees drawn up, clasped by her right hand, and she seems to be trying to rest 
her left elbow on the back of the chair to steady herself. Here as elsewhere in this tomb, 
the colors are subdued: brownish pink for flesh-tints and for flowers a blue-green which 
shows up hardly at all on the uniform grey ground. 

Very different are the bright, fresh colors in the tomb of the Scribe Naklit (No. 52)* nakht 
which. though as small as that of Deserkamsonb, is a great favorite with visitors owing 
to its exceptionally good state of preservation. The blind harper is justly famous. He 
is placed above the group of three musicians described in our chapter tin Egyptian 
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pictorial technique, Throughout the East blind men earn their livings as ballad singers 
or chanters of religious hymns. It is believed that in Egypt they wfepd ■ 
privilege; whereas ordinary persons were riot allowed to enter the Holy ol Holies, 
since it was thought fitting that the god should remain invisible to human eyes, an 
exception was made in favor of the blind In any case the inner rooms of the temples 
where the divine mysteries were enacted were as dark as could he desired 

The harp-player is in attendance at a banquet. Squatting tailor-wise, he is 
shown wholly in profile like Deserkarasonb's girl slave; indeed the stylistic affinities of 
the two pictures arc striking He. too. La plump, and the folds of fat at the back of his 
neck and at the bottom of his chest are realistically rendered. On his shaven head is 
one of those odd-looking cones of scented ointment worn by all the members of banquet¬ 
ing parties The sad expression on his face is admirably conveyed by two brushstrokes, 
that of the tight-shut eye and the contour of the parted lips. The painter has skill¬ 
fully differentiated the hands; the hooked lingers of the left hand show that the palm 
is turned towards us. while die back of the other is indicated by its downturacd Ungers, 
(The same applies to The woman playing the harp In the lower register.] Another 
realistic touch is the squatting man's foot protruding from beneath his thigh. Exquisite 
in itself, the color-scheme gains by the fact that the greyish wlnte ground has worn 
away in places, with the result that the beige stucco adiLs a note of warmth to the 
composition, Them is more red than usual in the flesh-tints and the long white tunic 
being transparent above the waist where the man wears nothing below it. the pink 
skin underneath shows through, while specks of blue and yellow in the ornaments 
of the harp and the necklace add notes of brightness, 

On another wall of this tomb we see die dead man hunting birds and harpooning 
fish in the papyrus marsh. In the lower registers are scenes of the wine harvest, grape- 
pressinp, hunting with nets, fowls being plucked, offerings made to the dead. The birds 
arc delightfully rendered; indeed the five geese bunched together, and in their midst a 
gosling with his head on his mother's back, nestling up to her as if seeking warmth 
and protection, compose a charming family group Above the papyrus thickets 
where N'akhi is indulging in the Egyptian nobleman’s favorite sport, we see startled 
birds in flight. With their stylized wings and plumage conventionally painted red and 
blue, the titick streaking across the whiteness of the sky look like so many Hying 
St Andrew’s-* muses. Meanwhile, disdaining flight, a duck and a pink bird perched 
on a papyrus shoot stand guard over their nests and eggs. The striking contrast between 
t lie light tones in the upper part of the picture and the mass of greenery below was 
certainly intended by the artist. It not only emphasizes the pearly shimmer of the 
Eastern sky into which alt colors molt away, but incites the beholder to come nearer 
for a close-up view of Uie animals, which were obviously more congenial to the painter 
than Ids human figures. 

The persons of high rank figuring in N;tkht s tomb are often rendered rather stiffly; 
on the other hand, when dealing with members of the lower orders, the artist handles 
his subject more vivaciously and seems more al ease. The grape-gatherers working in 
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the vine-arbor and the cooks plucking geese (below the scene of fishing and fowling) 
fiave that air of rather loutish amiability which still characterizes the fellahs of Upper 
Egypt. The wall on the left as we enter the tomb is devoted to scenes of agricultural 
labor: ploughing, sowing, reaping, treading out the wheat, winnowing and so forth 
Behind the reapers two men have filled to overflowing a bin-like receptacle used to 
carry? the wheat, and are trying to press down the lid, which they then will tie down 
with a rope. The lid is wider than the diameter of the container, whose rim is made, 
it seems, of wood or ^omc other hard material, and it is traverser! by a long pole which, 
as we learn from similar scenes, the men will place on their shoulders when the bin h. 
closed and they carry it away. One of the men has placed Lhe pole under Ills shoulder and 
leapt into the air so as to use his full weight to press into the bin the overflowing mass 
of grain. He has the rope between his hands Teady to tie Lhe cover down. His agile leap 
strikes an effective contrast with the immobility of his mate, who is gripping the other 
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end of the pole. Under the legs of the leaping man poised in air like a ballet dancer, 
there was an empty space, at the righthand bottom corner, and here, as a foil to his 
display of energy, the artist has inserted a tranquil figure, a gleaner stooping to pk.k 
up some fallen ears of wheat that she will presently carry off in the basket plated beside 
her. The setting is suggested by a cornfield on the extreme right, where we see harvesters 
at work, cutting the wheat near the top of the stalk and. leaving a high stubbie after 
the Egyptian fashion The composition of the scene is simple, but perfectly balanced: 
a big triangle on a background of vertical parallel lines, and the dominant color- -red 
ochre in slightly \ ar\ irig tones—makes an effective contrast with the paie-grev of the wall. 

On the left of the same line of scenes, with her back to the untnoving man. a girl 
is plucking flax—as we infer from her gesture, details of the plants having been left 
unpainted. The difference of the color-schemes shows that the artist wished to make 
a clean-cut division between the two scenes. Here the background is a big patch of 
green against which the pretty peasant-girl’s white dress falls in graceful curves. Her 
protile is charming: a rounded, slightly tip-tilted nose, fleshy lip*, a thick chin suggestive 
of plump cheeks. Despite a strong contrast between the huge eye and black hair and the 
delicate pink of lire skin, the general effect is one of gentle grace, tinged with sensuality. 

In a comer of the left hand wall we see a worker kneeling at the foot of a tree and 
drinking from a waterskin hung half way up the trunk. V\ hat gives this glimpse of real 
life its piquancy is the wav the artist has conveyed by the look on the man * face and 
his whole attitude liis appreciation of a brief respite from, labor in the hot Egyptian 
fields. Actually this scene was ail afterthought', the painter wanted to fill up with some 
anecdotal detail the triangle left vacant after his depiction of the undulating ground 
on which Maltfit's laborers were working. Another of this artist's caprices was to paint 
the leafage not green but blue; whereas the sugar-loaf form of the tree is conventional 
enough, being taken from the hieroglyphic sign that means ■'benignity"—[jerhaps 
owing to an association of ideas; in a sun-scorched land like Egypt the shadow of a 
tree is as welcome as a drink of water. 

We shall not linger on tilt other, more commonplace scenes, mostly of offering- 
bearers, in the tomb of Nakht, but move on to another equally famous tomb, that of 
Meima (No. bq). Here, Loo, lbe wall on the left of the entrance is decorated with scenes 
of work in the fields -as was fit and proper, since Henna was the Pharaoh's "i'ield 
Scribe." His ilutv was to supervise both the held-laborers’ work and that of the officials 
carrying out the cadastral survey. This is one of the most complete of the many picture 
sequences on this subject found in Egyptian tombs. Unfortunately Lhe green pigment 
used in lhe flax harvesting scene (at the extreme right of the lower register) has dis¬ 
integrated. Next, the various operations in the cultivation of wheat, staple produce of 
dynastic Egypt, are depicted in logical order, from the bottom upwards: ploughing 
(with the primitive Egyptian plough), sowing, reaping, carting, threshing, treading 
<juI the wlueat on the threshing-floor, measuring it in bushels On the upper tegister 
are land surveyors al work; attended by menials carrying their writing materials, 
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revenue officials arc manipulating lengths of rope, whose purpose is clearly indicated 
bv knots spaced out aL equal distances. They arc greeted by a peasant, his wife and 
son. all carrying gifts—-can it be that the honorable representatives of the tax-office 
are amenable to bribes? The man presents the iirstfniits of his crop in the guise of a 
doll made of ears of grain, the so-called “bride of the wheat." Tiiis custom has persisted 
to the present day; every Easter Monthly the whole population of Egypt comes out 
of doors “to sniff the breeze" (the name given to this rite of spring), and everyone 
sports bouquets got up in various designs; in particular, dolls made of wheat stalks. 
It is amusing or regrettable—according to our views of "progress"—to note that nowa¬ 
days the age-old “bride of the wheat", once associated with fertility rites, with the 
e lit lion i an gods who fertilize mother earth, with Osiris and cobra-headed Renenutet, 
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is often to be seen dangling in the back windows of cars at Cairo and Alexandria Tims 
across scores of centuries the “bride 11 has retained her function as a mascot. As in the 
past, we see this effigy nailed to house fronts in Egyptian villages; indeed the practice 
is not confined to Egypt, but prevails in other lands, especially in the Balkans. To 
return to the land-surveying scene in Menna's tomb—we are shown the peasant’s wife 
following het husband, carrying some food, no doubt her culinary masterpiece, while 
tire small boy is reluctantly offering the government official what he loves best in the 
world, a baby donkey (vandal hands, alas, have effaced it) and a kid. One can guess 
from the wav he holds the tiny animal how much the sacrifice of his pet costs the little 
boy and this is emphasized by the wav he is pursing his lips, as if trying to keep back 
a sob. (Perhaps this particular brushstroke was accidental, but, however tliat may be, 
there is no denying the emotion it conveys.) On the right some misdoers have been 
haled before the lord and master and are being given a beating. The artist has treated 
this scene with much humor, but not unsympathetically. One of the master's servants 
is musteline the other culprits; his hands are outspread and in the absence of an expla¬ 
natory text we may assume he is trying to allay the fears of the poor wretches who 
meekly advance, arms dangling, towards the place of punishment. Another servant 
has started belaboring with a stick the back of a man lying face downwards, while 
the next for punishment kneels before the master, begging to be let off. Gestures and 
attitudes arc quite simply rendered and there is no tiling in tire least “abstract" m this 
tittle scene; it is completely lifelike. On the fourth register four laborers are measuring 
the gTiiiu in bushels while eight scribes note the figures on their tablets. As if this array 
of bureaucrats wore not enough, a thirteenth man—another accountant or perhaps an 
overseer—has been outlined in the center, but his figure left unpainted. Ail amusing 
detail: one of these representatives of the powers-that-be, seated on the top of a heap 
of grain, is counting on his finger si In the scene of Uie transport of the grain there are 
equally picturesque touches. Twer little girls are having a set-to over some ears of wheat 
lying on the ground, while, in pleasant contrast, a somewhat older girl is coming to 
the rescue of a friend who has a thorn in her foot. Meanwhile a slacker is drowsing 
under a tree, his head resting on his knees, beside a man playing the flute. Next comes 
ihn scone of rreading out the wheat. Two laborers are preparing the threshing floor, 
pulling down shocks of wheat-sheaves with three-pronged forks and spreading the 
w heal an the ground, while another man is driving four oxen round and round, flicking 
them with a brunch to keep them on the move. The driver and a man on the right have 
covered their (leads with strips of white doth to prutect them from the dust rising hnm 
the threshing floor. The man precariously perched on a heap of wheat on the left cuts 
an amusing figure. He has an expression of such bovine stupidity that we can under¬ 
stand why his opposite number on the righr is watching him with obvious anxiety. 
He is the sort of tnan who is always having accidents. Next we see a foreman super¬ 
vising the work of two fellahs strewing wheat on the threshing-floor. Elegantly leaning 
on a long *tick, he is telling off ids men, who have swung their heads round and are 
vigorously protesting. The expression on the face of lhe man on the left, with tire thick 
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lips ami bulbous nose conveys his sense uf outrage; no doubt the two men reprimanded 
by the supercilious jack-in-office are suggesting he would do better to vent his indigna¬ 
tion on (lit- two loafers taking it easy behind him under the same tree—the flute-player 
and the sleeping man. Further to the left in the same row is another scene connected 
with the tree. A young mother, wife of one of the laborers, has brought a dish of food, 
presumably for her husband. Sitting on a low stool, she lias taken off her garment 
and is using it as a sort of pouch to hold her baby, and the child is raising its liatul 
to stroke her hair. Tiny as the scene is, compared with the others, there is nothing 
finicking in its execution. Far from aiming at any captious appeal, the xvmth Dynasty 
artist exercised a hue restraint t hat Lent dignity to even his smallest works. Though 
often overlooked, this little picture plays an important part in the sequence of scenes 
of work in the fields. Without undue effusion it adds the human touch, reminding us 
ihai these serfs, mere drudges though they seem, have home lives of their own, wives 
and families to whom they return when the day's work is done. It links up diagonally 
with the scene on the top register of the boy carrying a kid. We have intention ally 
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placed the 1 ’motherhood" scene in Menna's tomb facing that of the thirsty man in Nakht’s: 
the sentimental and the humorous confronting each other—to the detriment of neither. 

The painter of Menna’s tomb was no less discreet in his choice of cobra than in 
his handling of themes, fn the picture sequence of work in the fields the yellow of the 
wheal predominates, reappearing in many scenes, while figures are painted uniformly 
in red ochre. So pale is the grey' ground that it would seem white, were not the men's 
loincloths still whiter. A few touches of pink are added, chiefiv to indicate the transpar¬ 
ency of the dresses of the naughty little girls and the good ones. The green of the flax 
field has perished (as already noted) owing to corrosion; but the blue-green of the small 
trees on the low er stretch of wall lias stood up well. The black of the linir is less opaque 
than in other tombs, either because some of the pigment has worn off, or because the 
artist purposely diluted it; in any case the greyish, delicately modulated tones soften 
the emphatic contrasts usually found in Egyptian painting. 
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The poetic touches found occasionally in the scenes of rural life in the first chamber 
of this tomb recur in the mortuary chapel. However, most of these pictures are of an 
inferior order; so much so that we can be fairly certain they are the work of other artists, 
atid that we have here an instance of the team work so often evident in the decoration 
of Egyptian tombs. Presumably a gifted master-painter took change of the chief scenes 
or those which interested him most and left to underlings the task of painting those 
which called for less inventiveness and originality of style Processions of offering- 
bearers, funeral rites, the judgment before Osiris—such set themes had nothing to lose 
by being impersonal; indeed, given Lheir symbolic intent, they gained by being treated 
in this manner. Nevertheless, it was these ceremonial scenes, fax less striking than those 
of Menna's life, that the painter of the tomb of Palry {No. 139) seems to have copied. 
True, such subjects obviously lent themselves better to imitation; but the case is rare 
and there is all the more reason for drawing attention to it since archaeologists have 
not so [ar applied themselves to making detailed comparisons between similar paintings 
in different tombs with a view to deciding whether or not they are by the same hand. 
To prove the point {one of considerable interest to Egyptologists) we should need to 
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incorporate a number of illustrations bearing on the problem, but these being in many 
eases of a rather commonplace order, would be unsuitable for inclusion in the present 
volume. So we merely mention this theory, in passing, and reserve it for discussion 
in a more technical work. 

Henna's chapel is a narrow corridor ending in a niche for statues. The lef l wall 
is the one of which we spoke above with qualified approval, though it contains several 
picturesque details such as l he women mourners in the funerary boat and some furniture- 
carriers. The right wall, however—anyhow in its best portions—■, was clearly dealt with 
by the master-painter Though the scenes of the so-called '’’opening of the mouth" and 
offering-bearers have less artistic merit, that of Lhe pilgrimage to Abydoe [on the upper 
register) is a work of real beauty. Its theme is the post mortem voyage of the dead man 
to the holy city of the god Osiris, so that on its return the body might be worthy of 
interment in the Theban mountainside. 

With its immense white sail bellying in the wind. the ship on board which Menna 
and his wife are journeying from North to South is grandly rendered. Standing at the 
bows in a small box-like cabin decorated with a stylized floral pattern, the captain is 
taking soundings as the sliip advances up the Nile. Perched on the lower yard-arm, 
a sailor-boy is shouting instructions to the man who works the rudder-oar, which is 
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adorned with ‘'magic eyes” and a lotus flower, this latter motif being repeated on the 
stem and hows of the ship. As the wind is favorable the rowers have laid down their 
oars and crossed their arms in the Egyptian manner, one hand on the chest, the other 
resting on the knees. Evidently the painter, while aware of the hieratic quality of this 
altitude, saw that the effect of its eight-fold repetition would be monotonous; so. as 
a variant. he has depicted one of the crew hanging, head downward, over the side of 
the boat and scooping up water from the river in a basin. The man's awkward position, 
as he clings precariously to the bulwarks to keep himself from tumbling into the water, 
adds a touch of comic relief. Tt is interesting to note that the painter has had to make 
two versions of the profile to get an effect of foreshortening—unique in Egyptian 
pictorial art He had another amusing inspiration when he made the man’s torso start 
oil from the knees of the rower next to him, suggesting a jointed puppet that at a touch 
flops forward from the seated to the bending position. 

Oh Lhe right are three more boats: two containing the mummies of the dead couple 
and only the third, which tows the others, being manned by rowers. Seemingly it was a 
recognized practice to use rowers for going down the Nile and sails for traveling upstream, 
since the prevailing winds in Egypt blow' from the north. A curious point (already 
noted) is Tlutt the tug-boat was left unfinished by the painter, setting and figures being 
merely sketched in. The detail we reproduce shows the captain with the sounding-rod 
in ihe prow; he is turning to his crew to tell them how to shape their course. For naviga¬ 
tion of ihe Nile has always been a tricky business, the river being full of hidden sand¬ 
banks only a few inches beneath the surface which, under the influence of the current, 
constantly change their position and are a serious menace to navigation, especially 
during the low-water reason. Even today you always see a man standing at the prow 
of the Nile boats, shallow-draught vessels though they are. making the immemorial 
gesture of MennaS sailor and ringing out directions to the steersman. Here the stireness 
of the brush work in the rendering of the man at the prow is noteworthy. The artist 
lets not lingered over details, eye, mouth and even the definitive contour-line of the face 
are omitted. This sketch-like handling of features is complemented by the almost 
impressionist rendering of the hair. And here, too. as in the similar instance of this 
technique described above, we feel that the artist consciously aimed at this effect. 

In all these scenes llic color orchestration is superb; deep blue for the strip of water, 
yellow for the woodwork of the boats and the drapeiy amidships, green for the floral 
or geometric designs, red ochre for the figures, pure white for the vast rectangle of the 
sail spanning the full length of the boat. 

The fowling scene, too—it is one of the masterpieces of Egyptian painting—, bears 
the imprint of the "Master of Menna." Notable in the fragments we reproduce are the 
glorious wealth of colors, well-balanced composition, delicately clean-cut linework and 
ihe artist’s gilt of observation. The theme is frequent in Egyptian art. On the left the 
fowler is launching a throw-stick at the birds; on the right we see him in a papyrus 
boat, harpooning fish, accompanied by Ills wife and children. The wife has placed her 
arm round her husband’s waist to steady him. One of the girls, already in her teens 



but represented in the prevailing fashion as a naked child, is kneeling at her parents' 
feci and, with a charmingly graceful gesture, bending to pick a blue lotus-bud peeping 
from its sheath of vivid green* 

Wild duck that have escaped the carnage are alighting on the Nile amongst the 
lotuses, and fish are placidly swimming just beneath the surface of the river, One of the 
docks* quacking in alarm, beak wide open and tongue thrust out, is still m flight; 
another is folding his wings, keeping his tail up; a third (not shown in our plate], who 
lias quickly recovered from his fright, is starting to peck at flowers in the water. The 
treatment of the water, represented bv the usual zigzag wave lines placed vertically 
in a narrow strip, creates a vivid impression of depth. Various shades of blue, ranging 
from the dullest to the most intense produce the effect of a watered I or so exactly 
that we almost forget the painting has a stucco ground; while toadies of white, green, 
red and black break what might else be the monotony of this symphony in blue. 

The hunter's son, a rather vacant-loo king youth, is turning to his lather and 
pointing to a papyrus dump in which a little drama is being enacted : birds being chased 
out of their nests by a cat. It is now thought that we have here a hunting cat trained 
for this purpose; the old idea was that the cat was a marauder, Some Egyptian pictures 
represent kingfishers or wild duck defending their nests by pouncing down on animals 
climbing the papyrus stems in quest of eggs or nestlings. Here a "Pharaoh's rat” 
(ichneumon] with rounded ears and a Jong thick tail is trailing the cat. A branch on 
which hangs a simply drawn and colored flower Is bending under its weight- The leafage 
of the background is rendered in a very light wash, obviously intended to throw into 
relief the animals. The cunning of the cat and the sly approach of the ichneumon are 
skillfull v suggested. One ol the most striking qualities of the Egyptian artist is his knack 
of synthesizing the essential traits of his subjects and thus creating, with the simplest of 
means a perfect balance between aesthetic beauty and his visual responses. On 
tile technical side, we may note that the thickness of the impasto shows that in the 
detail of the rat the painter superimposed various colors one on the other; in the oblique 
light prevailing in tins tomb, the papyrus stem is seen to stand out in relief across 
the animal's body. This, like the cat's, was first blocked in as a patch of color, then 
circumscribed with a black contour-line defining its form. 

Even the most critical beholder can hardly fail to be delighted by the paintings of 
animals hi Mcnna’s tomb. On the righthand wall of Liu* first chamber (several scenes 
of which we have so far left unmentioned) are the traditional representations of o ffer ings 
to the gods. The detail of the man carrying a pink antelope has a particularly char ming 
naturalism and vivacity. Drawn into a circle, the animal forms a sort of stole round 
the man’s shoulders; he is hardly more than a boy and his fondness for the little animal 
can be seen in the tender care with which lie holds it by its neck and fragile legs, crossed 
upon his chest. We fed that the painter has put his whole heart into the depiction of 
tlie two and sought tu bring out, especially in the expression of their eyes, the pathos 
of the scene: the innocence of the graceful victim led to the sacrifice, the remorse felt 
by the youth so obviously hating the duty imposed on him, Delicate color, tranquil 


line, the rharmin g ingenuousness of the forms of the boy ami the antelope—all 
contribute to the atmosphere of simple human feeling that imbues this little scene. 
The red in the flesh-tints, lighter than usual, harmonizes admirably with the pink 
of the antelope's coat, both hues blending upon the pale grey background. In the 
upper left hand corner a single papyrus flower—relic of a bouquet brought by some 
other servant—does duty for a landscape setting, 

Tlie subject here is the preparation of the table of offerings to the gods. On the 
wall devoted to scenes of country life, we are shown Menna teeming the produce of 
his estate, Wliile symbolic in intent this group of scenes acts as a sort of resume of all 
the pictures in the tomb, tn the lowest tier are baskets of figs and grapes on a green 
mat. with three red terracotta winejars on the left. Above are eggs and young birds in 
their nests, dishes of food, tresses of flax or papyrus, two handsome fish. The effect 
is that of a beautifully composed still life, an arrangement of red. blue, green, pink 
and blue-grey on a ncax-wliite ground. This is a work which, had the notion of the 
framed picture been current in those days, might have graced the dining-room of some 
wealth \ ait-loving Egyptian Wo have already compared the Theban necropolis to an 
enormous picture gallery, and surely such works as this are worthy of a place "on the 
line 11 in oven the most selective art-museum. The transparency of the pigments pro¬ 
duce? the effect of a watercolor and in the original this effect is accentuated by the 
small dimensions of the scene. Also one cannot fail to be struck by the finely balanced 
composition, the stronger colors being placed towards the bottom of the picture and 
serving as a sort of base for the superstructure of lighter tones. Noteworthy, too. is 
the pink i.f the bodies of the fledglings, scared at bring taken away from their natural 
surroundings and their mother; it exactly reproduces the texture of the light, fluffy 
down of very young birds. Small models of such objects have been found in tombs— 
especially in the treasure of Tutankhamen; they were intended to be taken with him 
by the dead man into the hereafter as souvenirs of his earthly life. The more material¬ 
istic aspect of this practice was the idea that it enabled him to enjoy good fare eternally; 
thus the eggs, chicks and other edibles were artifacts giving concrete form to a religious 
belief. Along with the fish laid on u small ceremonial mat, they link up this sequence 
with the fishing scene in the second chamber, where Ills same fish reappear in the center 
of the composition. Here, however, they are standing on their tails, the reason being 
that Menna {who figures on the right) has harpooned them and Ls hauling them out 
of the water. The artist has employed a perspective device of a wonderfully decorative 
older. The water rises with the fish, forming a sort of dome around them, in which, 
the blue zigzags arc arrested by pink triangles, stylized versions of papyrus roots. Soft- 
green papyrus stems form the background of the picture already described: of birds 
struck with a boomerang, the cal and the ichneumon. In our illustration the ends of 
the boats, which are made of papyrus stems, can be seen, and also an incident taking 
plart in the water below, a baby crocodile starting Lo devour a fish as big as himself. 
Lotus leaves and flowers, spread out like water lilies, charmingly diversify the landscape. 
Two species of fishes are differentiated by slight variations in the shape of their snouts; 
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it has been suggested that these represent the two best varieties of edible fish found 
in the Nile. This, too, has a symbolic purpose; af once to celebrate the dead man's 
skill as a fisherman and to ensure that in the next world he will eat nothing but the 
best We must never lose sight of the fact that the choice of motifs in Egyptian pictures, 
even in those which seem to have no connection with religious subjects, is always 
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guided by ritual considerations Thus as regards the scenes of fowling and fishing, it 
should be remembered that similar scenes figure in temples, where the heaven-bom 
Pharaoh, in virtue of his priestly function, captures the animals tu be sacrificed on the 
altar. Likewise within the precincts of the temple the king made the symbolic gesture of 
netting water-birds on pools specially constructed for this purpose ihe representation 
in the tomb of similar acts being performed by ordinary mortals for their own advantage 
is 'jne of many instances of the democratization of the ritual. As for the artistic merit 
of such scenes, it depends on the personal talent of the painter whether he achieves 
an original or merely stereotyped interpretation: after all the same is true of the 
innumerable pictures of the Madonna made from Byzantine tunes to the Renaissance, 
each of which reflects the personality of its maker. 

Of the many scenes of hunting in the marshes or on the Nile, those in Mtuna's 
tomb are certain!v the most successful. There ts much poetic charm in a detail on the 
extreme left of the hunting scene. A young girl carrying lotuses and ducks is turning 
away to gaze at the river-bank, as though she wanted to avoid seeing the wholesale 
slaughter that keen sportsman, her father, is engaged in. fn the attitude of this attractive 
girl, as in that of her young sister bending to pluck a flower in the river, there is a pen- 
svyf- calm, agreeably contrasting with the violent action of the central scene. This is 
certainly a calculated effect, and it is not the first time we have had occasion to draw 
attention to procedures of this kind in Egyptian art. 1 he portrait of the great man 
himself has been mutilated, some superstitious vandal having destroyed the face, and 
thr same fate has befallen the figure of the little kneeling girl. Happily the charming 
detail we reproduce is undamaged That the artist devoted luring care to it is evidenced 
by the numerous retouchings, and the net result of all these pentimenti is a delightful 
little lace, whimsically roguish. The left elbow being too angular, he corrected it, but 
the original drawing now* shows through. On the arms are smudges, indicative no doubt 
of liasty execution, but also bringing out effectively the hue of the girl’s sun-tanned 
<kin and the soft curves of flesh. The girl’s attitude is interesting, her body being shown 
in profile up to the shoulders, then given a sudden twist, so that the head is facing 
backwards. Such twists are characteristic of the technique of "folded-over" pianos 
practiced by Egyptian artists, often to the happiest effect. Indeed are not our modern 
painters, who at long last have broken with the disciplines of academic perspective, 
nearer 10 the Egyptians than were trie classicizing decorators of Pompeii? This figure 
is another proof of the fact that the truly inspired work of art is ageless, it never "dates," 
Noteworthy, too. are the delightfully simple colors—brownish-pink, yellow, blue-green, 
black and much wliitc—, the smoothly (lowing line and the artist’s avoidance of any 
over-emphasis. 

Another young girl by the same hand—in the first chamber of the tomb—is com¬ 
plementary to the “diptych” we have formed by juxtaposing the two pictures. She is 
one of .1 procession of offering-beams covering several rows in the lowest of which, on 
the left, is the charming pink antelope. Above are youths and girls carrying bouquets. 
1 l:i -5 girl fhr most attractive member of a group of maidens, is carry- mg lotuses and 


grapes. Damaged though it is, tliis work has lost nothing of its elegance. The green 
pigment employed having disintegrated on contact with, the air, the stucco ground 
has Raked away in places, Hence the disappearance of the flowers and some parts of 
the jewelry on the girl’s hair, ears, neck and arms. On the light grey wail the lag black 
mass of hair, which has grown paler with the years, admirably sets off a young face 
painted in the brownish pink, suntan hue that the “Meiuia" painter always uses fur 
women’s flesh-tints, The fading oi the color lias imparted to this portrait a mellowness, 
a quiet dignity, ranking it amongst the most attractive specimens of 1 heban painting. 

To conclude our survey of the tomb of Mcnna we add the portrait of a lady at 
the end of the sequence of offering-bearers in which is the young girl described above. 
Here we find the same stylistic qualities and the same scheme of colors, but this work ha~ 
a far more potent appeal. This is not due, as might seem, to its larger dimensions for 
even when photographically reduced to the size of our other plates, it loses nothing of 
its impressiveness. Nor does the relative maturity of the face as compared with those 
Of the young girls account for this. What strikes us most about the figure is an over-ail 
compositional balance rarely achieved in Egyptian art; moreover the artist has exercised 
an exceptional restraint in Ills choice of colors and his treatment of the jewelry. I rue 
the black of the hair has lost its intensity, yet even when freshly painted it cannot 
have produced the effect of a top-heavy, compact mass, since the artist had the happy 
idea of breaking the monotony of uniform vertical tines by detaching two strands and 
let ling them glide round a big gold earring on to the lady’s shoulder I he rows of 
pearls composing the necklace are shown in low-keyed colors, moss-rose pink predomi¬ 
nating. There is the same delicacy of coloring in the bandeau round the woman's hair 
and the lotus flower above her forehead. But it is in his handling of the Face itself that 
the artist excels himself. All is depicted with a fine economy of means; the rounded 
nose, the fleshy lips, the chin suggesting a plump cheek and above all the glowing eye 
are indicated discreetly, without insistence. Nevertheless there is something in this 
portrait that makes us fed it is not so impersonal as SO many other portraits of deceased 
couples. In temples and royal hypogea we can easily recognize the faces of the various 
Pharaohs; evidently the sculptors worked from the living model and then stylized it. 
Why not assume that in the Theban tombs the best painters sometimes made real 
portraits, idealized no doubt, of their patrons? In any case this portrait in the Menna 
tomb has too much lifelikeness to be dismissed as merely conventional; indeed we are 
more inclined to see in it the painter's conception of the woman of lus dreams. I he 
anonymity of the artists of the remote past should not blind us to the I act that they 
were flesh-and-blood men who loved and suffered and enjoyed lhemselvo>, in short 
men with feelings of their ow n, and that they must have often sought to mve expression 
to those feelings. The hieratic dignity religious custom imposed on gestuies as depicted 
in the tombs could not wholly suppress the artist’s personality. Indeed no great an 1 st 
lets himself be thus inhibited; the more stringent the control, the greater the tension 
wc sense in his art. And the works from Menna’s tomb here reproduced are vibrant 
with life, instinct with the genius of the man who made them. 
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This is a point on which we venture to lay stress, for it is our conviction that 
students of Egyptian painting would do wdJ henceforth to approach it from a new 
angle. True, there is no denying that each successive period witnessed a general change 
in the artists' handling of stock thrones; but it is no less obvious that each individual 
artist had a style peculiar to himself. There has been a tendency to overlook this 
fact, which can be verified only by visiting the tombs and studying the pictures on the 
spot. The reason why it has hitherto escaped the notice of so many Egyptologists is 
that they usually work .it home in their studies, in Europe or America, and base their 
appraisals on photographic reproductions in black and white. As regards Egyptian 
painting such methods are, to say the least, misleading. To some extent this handicap 
is obviated by color reproductions—provided these are absolutely faithful. Above all 
it is needful that the texture, tactile values and exact colors of each picture should be 
reproduced. This in fact is what we have aimed at in the present volume, though well 
aware of the technical difficulties involved. It is hoped, however, that, thanks to tlic 
details to which so prominent a place is given, the reader will feel as we do that each 
tomb bears the imprint of a well-marked personality. 

This is strikingly’ evident in the tomb of Thammy (No. 74), to which we now turn, 
Thanuny was an “army scribe" in the reign of Tnthmonis TV and. appropriately enough, 
his itinerary chapel is adorned with scenes relating to recruiting. The five Nubian 
mercenaries advancing at the double are typical. Here we have not the delicate crafts¬ 
manship of the artist who worked in Mom as tomb or his softly modulated, transparent 
hues. Warm colors and masses in movement are this painter’s speciality. He little 
cares if the profiles of some of the men are submerged by their neighbors’ ban, and 
this in fact lends animation to the group. This artist has used only three colors through¬ 
out the picture: red ochre, pure or diluted, for the plump bodies, black for the hair 
and some details of garments; white for the much abbreviated loincloths- These sturdy, 
bucolic recruits to the Pharaoh’s army still wear what are presumably their tribal 
attributes; leopards’ tails attached to their belts and knees. A long, net Like garment, 
reinforced at the seat bv a strip of doth or leather, covers the upper part of their legs, 
The device on the standard carried by the last man stresses their pugnacity; it represents 
two wrestlers at grips. Outlines are drawn only where indispensable and this very lack 
of definition, tending as it dues to amalgamate the group with the blue-grey back¬ 
ground, intensifies the vitality of the composition as a whole. Most striking is the 
standard-bearer. With his resolute face, still hair and bulging muscles, he would obviously 
be a dangerous opponent, and an army of sut.h men well-nigh invincible. This is exactly 
what Thanuny wished to convey, and for the same propagandist reasons he makes a 
point of Showing us that the Egyptian army was well looked after aud its foreign legion 
generously fed. 

Evidence of this is given in the other panel which shows, on several registers, fat 
cattle being led in to feed the troops, Unfortunately these scenes are damaged or 
smeared with dirt in many places, as this tomb was dwelt in some time in the past. 
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T lit restorers employed by the Antiquities Department have merely stopped the holes 
'w ith cement and not as vet embarked on the highly delicate task of cleaning. The seeite 
that comes out best is that of a herdsman leading a black-and-white cow, followed by 
other animals. The effect of the fat red bull with a glaring eye. bulging chine, blur horns 
with tufts of hair standing up between them, upon the azure-blue wall is almost standing. 
The pink home with a reddish-brown mane in Lhe lower register (likewise hi a bad 
state of preservation! is surely the supreme masterpiece of all Egyptian art, on a par 
with the horses of the Parthenon frieze which it preceded by a millennium. Pricking 
its ears, whinnying, the mettlesome animal is chafing with impatience to be yoked to 
the chariot and to gallop into the fray. Here the masterly drawing brings out to perfec¬ 
tion the dilated nostrils, panting mouth, flashing eye and quivering withers; the whole 
body, even Lhe curves of mane and breast, is vibrant with tempestuous life. Most 
amazing of all is the effect of the strange, unrealistic pink on a blue ground. 

Beyond all doubt Ibis painter was more far more than a mere artisan and if the 
refined society of the xvmlh Dynasty failed to do honor to the great artists in their 
midst, so much the worse lor them! We would prefer to think that Thanuny. "army 
scribe," and his painter, "scribe of contours''—the hieroglyphic designation of the 
artist—were on an equal footing and the glorious pictures we have described were a 
tribute to their friendship. Otherwise we could hardly account for a painter's putting 
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so much of himself into his creuLions. Presumably an eminent artist or master-craftsman 
supervised the decoration of many of the tombs. Why then all too often do the paintings 
in them seem insipid, and why so rarely do wc feel the presence of tlie same hand in 
two different tombs? And why, on the other hand, are there brilliant exceptions such 
as this: deeply moving works in which we sense the power of genius? 

In the Theban necropolis are several hundred hypogea, cadi with its owl character haremuaq 
istics even when the subjects are stereotyped, Among those ol the reign of 1 ulhmnaf IV 
we would draw' attention to two tombs which are so similar in style that none cun 
fail to recognize the band of the same artist, and a very great one. He has the knack 
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of simplifying line and color to such a point that with a few significant brushstrokes 
he tells everytliing about the expression of a face or a moving body; we might almost 
call him the first Impressionist. Like Thammy the owners of both tombs were army 
men: ilaremhab and Nebamtm. We shall now describe the chief scenes on the walls 
of their chapels, with special reference to those here reproduced and their thematic 
and aesthetic qualities. 

There are two decorated chamber? in the tomb of Haremhab (No. 78). In the first 
are scenes of banqueting, offerings, recruiting, a parade of foreign tributaries before 
the Pharaoh; in the second the funeral procession with the usual bands of mourners, 
and scenes of fowling and fishing in the marshlands. 
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So frequent is the theme of mourning women in Egyptian tombs that it would 
soon become wearisome, were it not handled in so many different ways. Here for 
example, the two sets of female mourners are quite dissimilar. The mo women heading 
the group in front of the men dragging the sarcophagus are placed back to back and 
schematically treated, so that the women's raised arms and greying hair surrounded 
by white head-bands make a symmetrical pattern. The lower part of the scene was 
sketchily treated, with a spontaneity far more expressive than if the artist had lingered 
over details. Even the conventional mourner s gesture, though repeated many times 
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over, does not produce an effect of monotony, for the women are beating their fore¬ 
heads with their right and left hands alternately. Occasional thinnings of the strokes 
show that here the color on the painter's brush was running mil. but this did not 
prevent him from going ahead with his design, and even his revokes and hesitations add 
lively touches- liven the slight wavering of the line, notably in the drawing of the 
second woman, is effective, suggesting ;is it does the movement of the pleated tunics 
that came into fashion under the New Kingdom. We may well be thankful for the 
almost miraculous preservation of works of this order, testifying to the genius of a 
very great, if nameless artist who lived over three thousand years ago. 

No painter has better succeeded in expressing so much with so few lines. We find 
the same fine sparc-nvs-, of means, combined with the same wealth of inspiration, whether 
he is depicting human beings, animals or landscape. One of the most striking examples 
is in the first chamber: the blind singer, painted hi a warm yellow ochre with brown 
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outlines, The obliterated eye, melancholy lips and locked hands tell more than words 
or gestures of the tragic lot of this blind singer who has to feign delight and can visualize 
the splendors of the banquet only with the inner eye of his imagination. 

Turning to the tiny locust in the fowling scene of the second chamber, we find 
that the painter lias devoted no less loving care to the depiction of this humble insect 
perched on a huge, stylized papyrus blossom. Its pinkish yellow hue, more vivid on the 
wings than on the body, is not merely naturalistic, but also produces an effect of volume, 
borne out bv the parallel half circles drawn on the tail- Each detail is wonderfully true 
to life: the insect s head, huge eye, antennae, tegs. l_ess than five inches long, the locust 
is no more than a tiny fragment of a scene covering the entire wall, but the artist has 
drawn attention to it by leaving a wide empty space all around it, with the result that 
almost automatically our gaze comes to rest on this diminutive insect, which becomes, 
if momentarily, the focal point of the picture. 
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We are tempted to linger over this composition not so much for its over-all effect 
as for its many charming details. [ he birds, for instance, flying with wide-spread wings 
stylized into a few* red and blue specks, add touches of gaiety to the landscape. Two 
pigeons on the left, lurched on green papyrus stems sheathed in pink leaves, may be 
regarded by the sentimentalist as a poetic reminder of the joys of married love, A dove 
sitting on her eggs is cooing—one can tell this from the bulging throat— while the 
male bird, on another branch, keeps guard over the nest. The colors are appropriate 
to this idyllic little scene: pink on blue-grey, Tor as we have so often pointed out, the 
Egyptian artist gives free play to his feelings when depicting animal life; one can sense 
his joy at being released for once from the restraints of the “official 1 ' iconography. 
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Hie group of pelicans under the fowling scene is a masterpiece of sensibility and insight 
into the animal mind. As? is right and proper* Hie father pelican walks in front, but he 
is turning back to cast a grave, protective glance on his wife and offspring. The mother 
follows meekly, her head bowed, her beak tucked in with an air of humble deference 
Beside her walk three youngsters, little more than fledglings, the painter has well 
brought out the downy softness of their plumage. In front are two baskets of eggs 
covered with grass; the makings of the next brood presumably. Behind, a kneeling 
trapper b calling the birds, using his hand to vary the timbre of his call. An uncouth 
figure, untidy and ill-shaven, tills man is treated impression istically. and the same is 
true of the fishermen bending forward to draw in their nets (on the same wall)—red 
masses on a blue ground. The movement of these figures is finely rhythmic, full of vigor. 

That from the wealth of interesting material on this one wall we have singled cur 
the locust for reproduction is due to the fact of its being the most original of all the 
details. However two pictures in the first chamber are more typical of the style pre¬ 
vailing in the tomb of Haremhab. One represents the traditional offering-bearer, but 
here the composition is architecturally ordered. l'he man has a dignifi ed bearing and 
k carrving a desert hare by its cars with his right hand; on his left shoulder is a dish 
of eggs and ostrich feathers. The head was left unfinished, but there is much verve in 
the drawing of the profile, especially in the stroke outlining the man's hair The diagonal 
formed by his left forearm and the hare divides the picture into two triangles balancing 

each other_a carefully thought-out device which has led the artist to elongate the 

man’s legs unnaturally so as to make room for a lithe but strongly built ibex at his 
feet. In contrast with the vertical of the standing figure, a sweeping curve starting 
from the tip of the animal’s horns encircles its neck and belly, then swinging back 
terminates at its shoulder blades. The flexion of the legs and the poise of bead and 
ears suggest a timid creature shut in an imaginary cage and on the brink of leaping 
out of it—much the same nervous tension, in fact, that we detected in the pink horse 
of Thantmy’s tomb, As well as linear there are color contrasts; the flesh-tints have 
dulled, but they must have been originally bright red* The ibex, on the other Viand, 
is colored a delicate brownish pink hardly distinguishable from the ground. .Nevertheless 
three-dimensional foren is suggested by the white band of its belly and the subtle grada¬ 
tion of fonts on its back and haunches. Though it has fared badly with the years, this 

is one of the finest paintings of the xvmth Dynasty. 

its pendant. SO to speak, is the Nubian dancer. Notable in this figure is an extreme 
simplicity of line and color; nevertheless the man’s movements are admirably conveyed. 
The poise of his head, the rhythmic motion of the arms, the fluttering steps and swing 
of the body typical of Negro dancing are well observed and the same is true of sudi 
details as the tufts of hair on the man’s shaven crown, the huge earring, the necklace 
of big beads, the leopards 1 tails hung from his elbows, the short white loincloth under a 
long transparent skirt. Here once again we cannot fail to be impressed hy the hgyptian 
painter’s gift of combining fidelity to visual facts with a discreet avoidance of any 

meretricious realism, 
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So similar is the technique in the tomb of Nebamun (No. 90) that the visitor is 
apt to confuse thi- two tombs, despite differences in the subjects treated. Though this 
painter left his imprint on every scene lie painted, lie was too great and original an 
artist to repeat liimself. Nebamun's chapel is small, unfini shed and has been wantonly 
damaged in several places. Thus some of its, stylistically speaking, most typical ele¬ 
ments are almost obliterated; for example the woman—shown ior once in the wav full 
face—who figured in a group of female musicians. Obviously this painter had a highly 
independent personality and was determined to break away from the beaten track 
of academic conventions. 

The women in his “concert" scenes wear the long, pleated garments then in 
fashion (to which reference has already been made) and also have a sorL of yellow 
shawl flung round their shoulders. This costume is sometimes seen in other tombs 
but its Tendering here, in fluid, well-placed touches, is distinctive of this painLer and 
demonstrates his exceptional sureness of hand and eye. Characteristic in fact of the 
Master of the Tomb of Nebamun is his predilection for synthetic form. On the wall 
left of the entrance the hand of a girl tendering a golden cup to her parents has 
escaped destruction; the pink fingers clasping its rounded surface are a miracle of purify 
and grace, a little poem in line and color bearing the authentic stamp of genius. 

Let us now turn to the two scenes here reproduced. One depicts the grape- 
gathering. Under a vine-arbor upheld by elegant columns shaped like papyras-stems 
with flower capitals, two men. one standing, the other kneeling, arc picking the grapes 
and throwing them into baskets placed on tile ground. Their gestures .ire pictogmphic: 
the figures, red-brown masses traversed bv white loincloths; llie 1 leads, round balls 
with an open space reserved for the eye and a spike to suggest the nose: the hands 
clutching the grapes, like daws, the fingers being left undifferentiated; the bunches of 
graphs, blue ovals with red tails. Despite tliis extreme simplification, the general effect 
is strikingly vivacious. There are other interesting details in this sequence, such as 
scenes of wine-pressing, butchers at work, animals being branded with red-hot irons. 

At the top of the wall are foreigners presenting the produce of their countries. 
We are shown, behind a white horse, a Cretan bringing gold; only a sketch but more 
expressive than the finished picture would have been. Perhaps indeed the artist never 
meant to 'finish'' it. For the figure Is brilliantly convincing as it stands; a tuft of hair 
projecting on his forehead, a beard hanging from his chin—what more was needed to 
suggest this exotic tribute-bearer? Here we see one of the idiosyncrasies of the artist who 
decorated the tombs of Xebamun and Haremhab; his habit of depicting faces, bodies 
and hands in profile like shadows cast upon a wall. 

We have already described liim as an Impressionist avani la he suggests 

more than he represents, schematizes lines and forms, stylizes even his colors. While 
he obviously has a partiality for yellow, his favorite color-scheme is blue, white and 
red. We find it everywhere; in the birds of the fowling scene in Haremliab's tomb and 
likewise in Nebariumk, in the scene of the wine-pressing and that of the tribute-bearer, 
in which, preceding the Cretan, is an Asiatic leading a horse and, on the next register, 
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another Asiatic carrying a huge vase. Conspicuous in the work of alt Egyptian artists 
is their masterly draftsmanship; but whereas with most of them line Is paramount, 
clean-cut like that of the Japanese or the Gothic illuminators, this artist designed 
with a broad brush, never drew an outline unless it was needed to isolate a figure or 
a detail, and gave little thought to the ”cleanness'’ or "finish" of Ids work, or to the 
regularity of his brushstrokes; he trusted, and rightly trusted, to the promptings of 
his inspiration. Thus he is the most original, least tradition-bound painter of the entire 
xvriith Dynasty—if proof be nceiled we have only to compare his work with that of 
his contemporaries. 

The tomb of Nebseny (No, to8l which contains some charming paintings, brings nebseny 
us back to the more normal Theban style. It is a small single-chamber tomb, in poor 
condition and unfinished. Thus the scenes on the back wall were left in the rough; 
with a few summarily drawn silhouettes to indicate the positions of persons taking 
pari in a funeral ceremony, and throe or four horizontal guide-lines to fix their various 
heights On two fully painted walls are scenes of offerings to the deceased, butchers, 
a banquet, musicians. Under the chair in which Nebseny’s wife is seated is a monkey 
nibbling dates; its fur and outlines are now so faint as to be hardly visible, t his fading 
has mitigated the harshness of the women's flesh-tints ydlow ochre stressed by black 
wigs with red and blue ornaments. So expressive are the plump, agile hands of the male 
harpist at the banquet that we almost fancy we can see them moving; his face has been 
scored out by some vandal. Behind him are the guests in two row's, the men seated 
Lite ladies squatting on a mat. Though of the same period, the figures are quite different 
from those in the tombs of Nebamun and Harem hah, This painter is more concerned 
with design, and up to a point more academic, and his figures have a somewhat hieratic 
dignity, due to a lack of imagination and a failure- to diversify their attitudes. None the 
less on dose inspection we find a subtle distinction between his treatment of the men 
and the women; the former have an air of haughtiness, whereas the women’s heads 
are slightly drooping. The profile and poise of one of the women guests are particularly 
effective, but we dp not reproduce this figure as some incompetent restorer has spoilt 
the colors. She is turning to talk to the woman beside her, raising her hand as if to 
stroke her friend's shoulder. The tiny nose and mouth have the charm of early girlhood 
and the twist of her shoulders has caused the tunic to slip, revealing a young, tip-riUcd 
breast which she exposes without the least false shame The yellow dress, pink skin 
: md blue headband on a pearl-grey ground form a delightful harmuny of half-tints. 

More striking, however, is another woman's figure on the extreme left; with its tender 
colors, delicate line and graceful dignity, it is a fine example of Egyptian art under 
Tuthmosis IV. The male guests, with their red ochre flesh-tints, form a patch of warmer 
color. In the figure we illustrate, the confident draftsmanship in the design of the head, 
the ear. the black curve of the eyebrow and the pretematurally long fingers are typical 
of the Nebseny artist. The symbolic lotus the man is sniffing and his lotus collar provide 
the usual blue-green variations of the prevailing monochrome. 
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We conclude our account of Llie mkl-xvinlh Dynasty style with a picture from thenusa 
the tomb (No, 76) of Thenuna, the king's fan-bearer. One wall depicts gold cases 
presented to the Pharaoh; another, cattle. The herdsman at the top of this panel, 
treated in the impressionist style of the scenes in Haremhab's and Nebamun l s tombs, 
foreshadows that taste for picturesque effect which became- general under the xixth 
Dynasty. Unfortunately most of the animals are sadly mutilated, but we have a charming 
glimpse of a blue calf capering away, with a red bull in the foreground The herdsman 
—brown ochre with red outlines—has angular features, straggling hair and a white 
tunic looped and knotted on his right shoulder: he is carrying a small basket in his 
left hand, while w'ith his right he brandishes a stick. Despite the destruction of his eye, 
this fragment gives a good idea of the rather slapdash liveliness of the scene as a whole. 
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THE TREND TOWARDS ACADEMICISM 
IN IMPERIAL EGYPT 


J\. new era, rich in achievement, opened with the rc-ign ot Amenopjds III (1411- 
1375 B.C.), A period of stability within the Empire, it also witnessed the codification 
of all previous rules of art in a precise, well-ordered canon. Beauty now’ took orders 
from the thinking mind, the result being a calculated equipoise of proportions, volumes, 
lines and colors. Thus the last traces of lyrical effusion now gave place to scientific 
rationalism and craftsmanship took the lead of inspiration. In the life of any form 
of art these are signs of maturity, and the works produced under Amenophis III in 
the fields of architecture, sculpture and painting may, like those of the tvth and 
vth Dim as Lies, lie properly described as classical. 
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Before, however, this classicism had had time to settle down into an academic 
system, that ruthless romantic. King Akhenaten (1375-1358 B.C.) abruptly intervened, 
Son of King Amenophis III and a very beautiful Asiatic lady, quixotic champion of 
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a new faith and a new order, this Pharaoh launched a novel but short-lived art. anti- 
traditionalist through and through. But though frankly revolutionary to 1 cgin with, 
the so-called <\mama style gradually developed conventions of its own and by the 
time of Tutankhamen {1358-1350 B.C.} had degenerated into a mannerism that, while 
elegantly sophisticated, sometimes inclined to mawkishness, 

A reaction against these unpTopitious tendencies set in at the end of the xvmth 
and the beginning of the xixth Dynasty, but in their efforts to return to the classicism 
of the great age of Ainenophis III, the painters of this period cultivated a purely 
academic refinement that little by little prepared the way for the Ramesside style, 
inheritor of the advances made during the two centuries we have been considering. 
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Alter this brief survey of the historical background, we may now turn to specific 
works of art. beginning with a picture in the tomb of Ramose {No. 55}. vizier and governor 
of Thebes under Amenophis III and Amenophis IV. This tomb is famed above all for 
its reliefs, moid exquisite Of all Egyptian works in this field, technical virtuosity in 
the modeling being combined with perfect balance in the proportions of the figures. 
Indeed, no art could go farther in this direction without lapsing into pedantry. It must 
be remembered that the moving spuil at the time, a man who did as much to promote 
the grandeur of the kingdom as the Pharaoh himself, was Amenhotep the Sage, also 
known as "the son of the Nile' 1 (Hapu)* either because Hapu was really his father’s 
name or with the object of deifying him in his lifetime by affiliating him to the river 
to which Egypt owes her being. Minister and architect to Amenophis 111 , he super¬ 
vised the building of the temple of Amun at Luxor and his royal master’s mortuary 
temple, of which only the two so-called Colossi of Mem non have survived, and probably 
the vast 'domain of pleasure" in the desert with its palaces and lake. Finally lie built 
for himself a temple in which It is recorded that at the king’s jubilee, he was seated 
on a golden throne facing the Pharaoh. It is not surprising that a culture which ranked 
its wise men equal to the gods should have? sponsored works of art immortal of their 
kind. The tomb of Ramose is of particular interest because it illustrates the transition 
from the classical art of the xviuth Dynasty to that of the "heretical” monarch 
Amenoptus IV. One wall, which is unfinished, or was purposely left uncarved and merely 
painted, depicts the funeral procession, and it is at the fool of this wall that the parage 
leading to the sepulchral chamber starts. We reproduce a fragment of the funeral 
procession, showing the furniture-bearers accompanying the catafalque (figuring in 
the upper register). Painted alternately in red ochre and brown, these men give- the 
impression not of a medley but of ordered diversity, each being treated as an independent, 
self-sufficient unit. The variety of shapes and colors in Hie objects they carry lends 
animation to the scene, but this is kept within due bounds; vases, sandals, boxes, 
a chair, scribes’ tablets are depicted precisely but without excessive minuteness 
Whereas the three front figures are spaced out, those behind are bunched together, 
so as to form a mass, and the parallelism of their movements creates a rhythmic unity. 
A curious point is that only in the case of the first and fourth furniture-bearers are 
both arms shown, those between them having only one arm each, the other arm being 
supposedly hidden by his neighbor. The sandals that the fourth man is carrying pressed 
sole to sole serve to bridge the gap between him and the man in front, and no less 
adroit is the placing of the slanting staff. Obviously this artist gave careful though ( 
to his composition. The wide spacing ol the men who head the procession is likewise 
deliberate’, on the right was the serried group of female mourners greeting its arrival, 
and some air was needed between the two compact groups. 

More than all the other scenes in this tomb, that of the female mourners illustrates 
the classical trend of die art of the period. At first sight we may get the impression 
of figures in disordered movement; on closer inspection we see that each pose, each 
gesture is carefully calculated. The arrangement of the heads in three tiers and the lion 
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of profile in the center create the feeling of a dense throng, while in the contrasting 
movements of the outstretched arms, flung back or raised skywards* we have an elo¬ 
quent expression of ’uncontrollable grief. \ et the faces themselves, except for the tears 
trickling down the cheeks, are curiously impassive. Unlike the arms* bodies are static* 
uniformly parallel, though the artist has broken the monotony of the long flowing 
garments by adding a small nude figure. Upon the white ground arc only three colors: 
black fur the wigs (whose massiveness is relieved by pendent tresses), a delicate yellow 
for the women's skin, pale blue for their garments, They form a compact, architecturally 1 
ordered mass, within w r tueh a curiously swirling rhythm is imparted to the somewhat 
hieratic graphism. It will be noticed moreover that there is a marked difference of 
style lietween the figures in the tomb of Ramose and those of the mid-xvntth Dynasty; 
they are at once less elongated and more austere. 
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One can hardly believe that this same generation of artists created Hie 
Amend phis iV-Akhenatcn style. A fragment excavated at El-Amama, capital of the 
heretical Pharaoh,, and now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, shows Akhenaten s 
two young daughters seated on embroidered cushions at their parents' feet. The elder 
girl is turning to her little sister to stroke her chin. The general effect is altogether 
charming despite the curious proportions of the nude bodies, with their over-slender 
lower legs, inflated thighs, elongated skulls, receding foreheads and immense eyes, 
One feels that they are so 10 speak hothouse plants, children who have been kept far 
too much indoors, Some have thought to see here the cranial malformation found in 
certain primitive races or else a deliberate uglification, for mystical reasons, so as to 
stress the contrast between human and divine beauty. More probably, however, the 
eccentricities we find in portraits of the king, his pretty wife Nefertiti and their children 
are simply mannerisms of the Amama style, for they became so generalised that even 
the members of the royal court were portrayed in a similar way. In the tomb of Ramose 
are portraits of the vLziei lilmself made before and after the Amama revolution. His 
pleasant, gracefully molded features become in the later version gaunt and angular; 
after being an upstanding, dignified figure, dowered seemingly with eternal youth, he 
has abruptly turned into an almost doddering old man, humbly sniffing the ground 
in front of the king’s balcony. The artist’s all but exclusive use of red ochre in the 
picture of the royal children heightens the baroque effect of this sole surviving frag¬ 
ment of what was originally a family group. For touches of other colors are few and 
far between: black for the arched eyebrows, almond eyes and the hair plastered down 
on the ovoid skulls: white in the pointed nails; blue in the design of the rugs and cushions. 
In short we have here, an intriguing blend of naturalism and a somewhat mannered 
lusciousness. in the ruins of the palace of El-Amama other paintings, on walls or pave¬ 
ments have been discovered. At once naturalistic and decorative, they depict birds and 
animals in papyrus thickets; unfortunately all are badly damaged. 

Ephemeral though they were, the revolutionary innovations of Amarna art left 
their mark, and their repercussions extended to the Ramesside period, 

‘tin an K h amen Tutankhamen A short reign witnessed the first mild stirrings of a reactionary move¬ 

ment. Son-in-law and perhaps illegitimate son of Amenophis IV, the young invalid king 
returned to the former capital, where Amun and his priests still retained their power. 
Tims there was a reversion to the Theban style, without, however, any slavish imitation 
of the art preceding the Amama interlude. On the contrary, one sees attempts to recon¬ 
cile the classical canon with the more moderate aspects of the Amarna innovations. 
The works of art found in the famous Tomb of Tutankhamen, the only royal tomb 
that by some happy chance escaped the attentions of marauders, illustrate this attempted 
synthesis. The only mural paintings in this tomb were those on the four walls of the 
sepulchral chamber, big figures on a yellow ground, obviously hastily brushed in. They 
depict the funeral procession, the rite of "the opening of the mouth." the Goddess of 
the Sky welcoming the Pharaoh and the adoration of "the Ship of the Sun." 
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Our colorplate shows a detail of the painted coffer now in the Cairo Museum. 
On the convex lid and the four sides are scenes of hunting and warfare. The wood was 
given a thin coat of gesso which, despite all precautions and periodical restorations, 
tends to flake away. Marvelous examples of naturalistic animal-painting and ranking 
among the supreme masterpieces of oriental art are two yellow Lions: a male roaring 
with pain and fury and a dying lioness. The chariot we reproduce figures in a battle- 
scene: a subject banned in the days of the pacifist king Akhenaten. but in high favor 
under Lhe new regime—though that poor consumptive Tutankhamen had hardly 
strength enough to drag himself about the palace gardens. Against the ivory-yellow 
ground tlie pair of huge red horses with their decorative plumes and streamers, black 
and yellow caparisons, are trampling down the defeated Syrians. Chaotic as is the 
scene, the foreign faces are treated with a miniature-like precision and no less striking 
is the realism of their expressions of pain or terror. The ornamental frames—rosettes. 
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diapers, multicolored bands—have a rich decorative effect., and so have die symbolic 
elements above the picture: the firmament, the sun and sacred vultures. The Pharaoh 
is majestic power incarnate; alone in the body of the chariot he at once guides the horse 
by reins strapped round his waist and brandishes the bow with which he is wreaking havoc 
on the foe. Bundles of arrows liang from his belt, a quiver is fastened to die chariot. 
The painter makes us feel the lightness of this vehicle, which Lbe Asiatics ttiemselves 
had, to their cost, introduced into Egypt. Behind the warrior king are two Negro fan- 
bearers, then squadrons of Egyptian cavalry charging across a landscape of quaintly 
Stylized bushes. The ardor of the fray is well conveyed by the galloping horses, a massive 
diagonal slashing through the tangled mass of combatants, and also by the exceptional 
warmth of the scheme of colors in which reds and yellows, set off by black, predominate 
On the lid of the famous decorated box from Tutankhamen's tomb we find the 
same harmony of black arid red, but here picked out with gold and on an ivory ground. 
The atmosphere of this little scene, which takes place in a garden, is more suited to the 
extreme youth cf the boy king and his attractive wife. There is a lower scene showing 
the queen picking the flowers, which in the upper one she offers, made up in huge 
bouquets, to her husband, who leans forward on his staff to take them. All around 
are lotuses and papyrus plants. This artist abhorred empty spaces; nevertheless the 
two figures stand out so naturally that one hardly notices the overcrowding of the 
setting The gracefully" balanced gestures show a return to classical reticence and have 
not the almost embarrassing naturalism of the steles on similar subjects that Akhenaten 
presented to his courtiers. 'Hie relative fragility of the ivory ground contributed to 
the effect this artist aimed at, greater delicacy in the modeling being called for than 
if the support had been of stone or wood. Hence the prevalence of soft turves, adapted, 
to the languid grace of the two young peoples' attitudes, the somewhat mannered 
elegance of their smiles, The queen is perhaps one of the two small girls in the Oxford 
family group, but she has grown up. matured—like the "new art" inaugurated by her 
father—and her head has now a normal shape, she has lost her look of childish inno¬ 
cence. But her figure has the same voluptuous softness—symbolic, perhaps, of the 
fat niente of the oriental lady of high estate. Without regaining the austere balance 
of the great periods, the art of Tutankhamen's day had rid itself of many of the eccentri¬ 
cities and audacities of the previous reign. 

The only tomb contemporary with Tutankhamen’s is that of Huy (No. 40), viceroy 
of Nubia. Almost all the pictures relate to the activities of this high official; we are 
shown the Pharaoh delegating the government of the South to Huy, and the latter 
organizing the administration of these distant lands and supervising the dispatch of 
treasure to his royal master. There are scenes of boats and Negroes bringing gold, rare 
and precious objects and exotic animals to Thebes. One of the most typical amongst 
the less damaged scenes is that of a band of Negroes carrying gold, followed by a giraffe 
dappled with patches of brown and red. The men’s white garments, pleated in the 
Egyptian manner, stand out against a pale grey ground and racial peculiarities are 
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cleverly portrayed; thick lips, fiat noses, cropped hair topped with a plume. But the 
execution was obviously hasty and the. loam-and-straw foundation has been much 
damaged. Noticeable in this tomb is the disproportion between the men’s short bodies 
and their big heads. Still odder is the way in which the giraffe has been reduced in 
height so as to fit into the panel On the other hand the linework is remarkably 
accurate and paucity of color is more than compensated for by tlve originality of 
the figure-drawing, the liveliness of some anecdotal details and the artist s persistent 
endeavors to break away from the art of Amenophis IV. Nevertheless Huy served 
under both reigns and there are definite reminiscences of the Amama style in the 
picture of his investiture, in which several Egyptians, differentiated by die alternation 
of brown and yellow, are shown bowing to the Pharaoh. 
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The reactionary movement sponsored by the champions of traditional Theban 
art did not take full effect until the end of the xvritth Dynasty and the beginning of 
the xiith, that is to say during the second half of the 14th century B.C., from the 
reign of Haremhab to that of Sethos I, One of the most revealing tombs is that of 
two sculptors. Nebamun and Ipuky (No. 181); it has the interest of all transitional 
works, at once summing up past achievement and pointing to the future. Some of the 
figures have an academic quality in which the technical accomplishment of the Theban 
artists, fruit 0/ a century's experience, makes itself felt; whereas others have the vivacity 
which was to be the speciality of the Harness ide painters. In aE the scenes that have 
escaped the odious attentions of iconoclasts we can feel a delightful freshness of inspira¬ 
tion, the presence of a highly imaginative mind. The walls were surfaced with clay to 
which a coat or white was applied to serve as a foundation, the result being an excep¬ 
tion;?! luminosity, which is enhanced by the happy circumstance that in many places 
the colors have kept their pristine brightness. Owing to exigencies of space we coniine 
ourselves to a summary description of the scenes. In the first chamber, left of the 
entrance, are three panels depicting a banquet, the pilgrimage to A by Jos, the funeral 
procession, the ceremonies outside the tomb; on the right are scenes of craftsmen at 
work, and on the back wall we are shown the dead man worshipping the gods of the 
Other World. The second chamber, starting-point of the shaft leading to the under¬ 
ground sepulchral chamber, is unfinished, there are only the beginnings of what was 
to be a scene of musicians and dancers. 

A curious detail of the funeral procession is that in front of the cows drawing the 
sledge on which is placed the catafalque a calf is scampering about at liberty, The 
small animal- in shaded grey with black outlines and a patch of red below the tail— 
is at once boldly rendered and wholly lifelike. And, what is quite exceptional, its head 
overlaps the decorative band -in stripes of red, yellow, blue and greet, with intervening 
tracts of white— that frames the pictures on this wall. One has an impression that the 
calf is wondering if lie should try to jump the obstacle which lias loomed up in front 
of him: his front legs are in the act of rising, while his back legs are stationary. This 
playful little calf adds a touch of humor to the otherwise lugubrious scene of the cata¬ 
falque on its sledge escorted by shrilly lam enting mourners. One of the women, dressed 
in grey, keeps close to the sarcophagus; perhaps, as inscriptions seem to indicate, she 
is llte dead man's daughter. Beating her head with her left hand, she stretches her 
rigid arm towards the priests as if to beg them halt theii progress to the grave, the end 
of all. The tine restraint of her gesture is reminiscent of the great period of New Kingdom 
painting; whereas the execution, color-scheme and rough-and-ready preparation of 
the wall foreshadow 7 Lhe Ramesside epoch. 

These tendencies are even more apparent in the scenes of artisans at work: gold¬ 
smiths, cabinet-makers, gold-weighers and ceramists. Most energetic of all is the old 
carpenter sawing an ebony log tied to a pillar. Someone has deliberately destroyed his 
nose, but the scanty, bristling hair, shaggy brows, gaping mouth and bearded chin 
produce the impression of a rather stupid type of man, the sort who is given rough 
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jobs that call for no great skill. The man beside him is engaged on a task requiring 
deftness of hand; lie is making an ornament, symbolic and decorative at once, for a 
shrine in gilded wood. Here we see that propensity for genre scenes which developed 
more and more in x.ixth Dynasty art. However, details such as these, with their tem¬ 
pered realism and their verve, have an interest that is not merely anecdotal. 

Quite different are the portraits of deceased married couples and effigies of gods; 
these have an almost academic gravity. The portrait of a lady u ith a cone of scented 
unguent on her hair might be ascribed to a much earlier period but for certain peculiari¬ 
ties showing it is a xixth Dynasty work: precise realism and clearly indicated tonal 
values in the cone of scent: the lady's chess, too, with its flounces and a fringed comer of 
it drawn over her arm is in the new fashion. But most "modern" of all is the drawing 
of the profile—the pointed little nose and cleanout lips (with a tiny extra line added 
to suggest the presence of a dimple): it is as crisp, incisive as the stone-cut line in the 
reliefs. Even the gaze has not the melting softness we observed in the portrait of a lady 
in Menna's tomb. In fad a comparison of these two portraits, made a hundred years 
apart, is enlightening. The earlier is vibrant with life because it is a reflection of the 
personality of its maker; he has put his soul into it. The later painteT, in deference 
to canons of the past, renounces self-expression, and the portrait is conventional, 
even a little archaistic—not only because of the hard outlines, the stylization of the 
wig and collar, the yellow flesh-tints. Technically, no doubt, it is flawless; emotionally 
it leaves us cold. 

Indeed the artist himself must have been conscious of the drilling died of the 
very perfection of Iris line; for when he is no longer dealing with offidal portraits and 
expected to parade his skill, be becomes quite human and aims at expression more 
than at virtuosity. In one of the more lyrically rendered scenes on the wall devoted to 
the funeral ceremony we see the man's anthropoid coffin, standing '.it the entrance 
of the tomh, l>eing sprinkled with lustra] water. This is the moment when a pnest will 
lift it and carry it away to its last resting-place. The widow is cron citing at the foot 
of the sarcophagus. Haggard with weeping, her face convulsed with grief, a breast 
bared in token of bereavement, she is pouring dust on her hair. She has laid her other 
hand on the foot of the coffin, as if imploring the priest to let her keep in touch a little 
longer with the loved one whom the gods have thought fit to take from her. Here i lie 
artist has felt freer, permits himself to lie of his own time and gives play to his obvious 
fondness for realistic touches. And flow far removed from classical sobriety U his 
rendering of I he woman's anguished face and sunburnt skin, the grey dress pleated but 
transparent tltrough which shows the pinkness of an arm, the flaccid breast and I he 
disordered hair straggling across her shoulder! 

Die same is true of the whole group of female mourners on the funerary Imat. 
When we compare them with the dignified women figuring in Ramose's tomb we can 
see how much ground has been covered within two or three generations. Here we have 
a frantic throng of paid mourners, of wrinkled harridans hired to impress and startle 
the populace with their screams of feigned distress—for in the East rich folk can never 
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die in peace! The composition here is striking; so too would be the color, were it not 
that tiiis part of the scene, placed too near the ground, is coated with the dust of ages. 
Moreover, readers will note in our reproductions of scenes from the tomb of Nc-bamun 
and Ipuky how fragile is the painted surface and in how many places the clay founda¬ 
tion show's through. Indeed a mere breath often suffices to dislodge the brittle layer 
of color 1 he placidity of the men seated on the cabin containing the mummy makes 
an effective contrast with the hysterical ges hirings of the women, though it should be 
noted that the latter, too, are grouped so as to form a smoothly flowing curve lead i ng 
the eye towards the? prow of the boat. Well conceived, too, is the open space between 
them and the man hoteling a rope, and, just beyond, the papyrus flower fixed to the 
boat ’s stem, a patch of green offsetting the pink mass of the flesh-tints. The slight 
blurring of the colors adds to the charm of this detail, last nf our illustrations of that 
transitional phase between the xvmth and xixth Dynasties which ushered in the 
new art of the Rnmesride epoch. 


funemary boat, detail, fomb of m-lbawuk ffujlv l*lj, iSi), hiedes. 
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THE RAMESSIDE PERIOD: 
CULT OF THE PICTURESQUE 


So much of cur space has been devoted to the xvriith Dynasty alone that it may 
seem inequitable to condense the two centuries of Ramesside art into a single chapter, 
Oui reason is not that tills was artistically an unproductive period; but lhe fact cannot 
be blinked that during the decline of the New Kingdom the Egyptian painters fell in 
line with the increasingly bourgeois spirii of the age. Commerce and successful warfare 
had made Egypt inordinately wealthy, her great men lived in conditions of the utmost 
luxury and their tombs, too, now acquired a "new rich" air. Not only were they huge, 
but they often contained gigantic statues of the dead man. carved in the rock face, 
while reliefs, pictures and texts so prolix as to discourage even the most indefatigable 
transcriber covered hundreds of square yards upon the inner walls. Dealing with hack¬ 
neyed subjects, endlessly repetitive, these pictures quickly weary the beholder. For 
Egypt had lost all sense of measure and her art was entering on a phase of decadence, 
Nevertheless, in the enormous output of this period, some few works si and out of Lite 
ruck, and prove that, even in an age of drab conventionalism, some great artists gave 
expression to their person ah ties. We see t.lii$ not so much in the decorations of the 
big hypogea—obviously the work of teams of craftsmen— -as in the small chapels where 
individual painters ventured to indulge in fantasy. The term is not too strong, we 
have already seen that, though Egyptian arL aspired to be impersonal, there were 
always artists who gave rein to their imagination. And 1 have little doubt that if 
archaeologists were to study the Kamesside period more thoroughly, they would 
discover many genuinely original works of the [ugliest merit 

While alive to the perils of over-simplification in such matters, we may say that 
the main differences between the paintings of the xixth and XX th Dynasties (15th and 
12th centuries B.C) and those of the xvillth Dynasty (15th and 14th centuries B.C.) 
—periods of approximately the same duration—were as follows. During five later 
period the use of a thin coat of stucco as a ground for the pictures was superseded by 
that of a puddled day foundation, which was of a reddish hue in certain tombs. The 
painting did not take well oil this rough surface, with the result that many pictures 
have disappeared, the wafer-thin coat of watercolor paint having been largely absorbed 
by the dry clay and all traces of it having crumbled away. When plaster was added, 
this was with a view to cutting out the picture in relief before painting it. plaster 
being easier to incise than the limestone wall. In short the line of least resistance; ami 
tills was the besetting sin of the Kamesside artists, a tendency to scamp their work. 
True, this made for spontaneity as regards the drawing, but once he was satisfied with 
Ids outlines the painter took little trouble over Lire colors and cither simplified them 
to the point of stvlization or else indulged in an orgy of garish hues. Strideni colors 
—red, blue, vivid green on a yellow ground—are frequent in the tombs of the rich 
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mid die class, and though undoubtedly impressive, the big figures lack the grave nobility 
of xvmth Dynasty portraits, When visiting the Theban tombs in their chronological 
order one has an impression of moving from a world of robust country squires into one 
of class-conscious aristocrats. The "low life" scenes, on the other hand, are agreeably 
vivacious; the artists obviously put their heart into them. However in their eagerness 
to achieve variety and picturesqueness at all costs they tended towards a certain cheap¬ 
ness of effect, unlike the masters of the previous century who even in richly comic 
details always eschewed vulgarity. We realize why this was so when we see the minut 
place accorded to the genre scenes in some Ramesside tombs. Being restricted more 
and more to the depiction of religious and funerary themes—mythological and cosmo¬ 
logical allegories, ceremonial rites or enlarged miniatures from the sacred texts—these 
artists gradually lost their painterly sensibility by dint of concentrating on symbolic 
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imagery. So impersonal was the choice of themes that even when the artist Amenwahsu 
painted his tomb (No. in) with his own hand (we have Ills word for it) his work was 
quite insipid. The scenes of poor folks' daily toil and those of sport—hunting, fowling, 
fishing—treated with such gusto in the previous period are all too often replaced by 
endless processions of gods and spirits, or relatives and friends of the deceased, as well 
as innumerable altars, offerings ah les and the like, Naturally enough these Ramesride 
painters were sometimes moved to liven up the sumptuously decorated walls of their 
rich patrons with humorous touches. But we find these chiefly in smaller tombs, 

These remarks do not altogether hold good for the bcghmiiig of the xixth Dynasty 
—the reign of Sethos 1 and the early years of that of Ramesses II [around 1300 B.C.)— 
when the artistic conceptions of the last phase of XVrtlth Dynasty art still were operative, 
the result being a blend of academic refinement and "modernism." Two famous tombs 
of the period act as a connecting link between the art of the tomb of N chainun and 
Ipuky and the new "picturesque" style. 

Both were priests' tombs and naturally religious themes predominate, the first is 
that of Amenmose (No. 19)1 unfortunately its walls and fissured roof seem likely to 
collapse at any moment. The scenes were painted on a thin coat of stucco applied 
directly to the rock-face and its azure-blue line recalls the procedures in favor at the 
beginning of the New Kingdom, In the figures that have survived are reminiscences, 
notably as regards the shape of the heads and the careful execution, of the exquisite 
reliefs in the temples of Seth os I at Thebes and A by d os. 

The other tomb, that of Userhet (No. 51), is more Ramesside, and the walls are 
of whitewashed day. The priests officiating at the funeral have shaven, elongated 
heads somewhat in the Amarna manner; but here foreheads are high, forming a straight 
line with the nose. Their arms are slender, their fingers tapered and there is something 
effeminate in their gestures as they pour lustraJ water and bum incense before the 
flower-wreathed offerings made to the dead. Though careless in places, the drawing is 
remarkably self-confident. The hand holding the censer from which greyish-pink flames 
are issuing and the vase showing up across a priest’s arm are more expressive than if 
they had been meticulously" retouched. Particularly grateful is the arabesque formed 
by the curves of the front man's neck, shoulders, stylized bands and the panther-skin 
tied round his chest; indeed this artist's constant quest of fluent line almost amounts 
to a mannerism. The simplified design of profiles, ears and noses, gives the picture a 
fine spareness at which the painter certainly aimed, as is coniirmed by his almost uni¬ 
form use of the same color, a brownish red more or less diluted. There is however a 
new, essentially Ramessidc touch; an indication ol the eyelid. 

Kneeling at the feet of the priests (this scene recurs on several registers) are the 
female mourners, grouped in a triangle that balances the pyramid of richly colored 
offerings. Notable is die pictographic treatment of these figures, aLl in stylized lines, 
a counterpoint of gestures timed to the rhythm of their lamentations. A slight pouting 
of the lower lip, an occasional tear, betoken their grief. One woman is dinging herself 
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forward, another throwing up her amis and boating her forehead, the third clasping 
her head in a frenzy of despair, and all these movements are conveyed with an eloquent 
simplicity, a minimum of lines and colors. The white dresses, brown skin and black 
hair—funereal hues—contrast with the gaudy colors of the garlands, in which attempts 
at shading can be seen in the red and blue. 

Elsewhere, using the same color-scheme, the painter has composed what well 
might be a tapestry cartoon, the subject being a sycamore tree covering the whole 
wall with its blue branches, green leafage shading off into rust-red. and pink fruit at 
which grey sparrows are pecking. There are no empty spaces. Seated in the shade of 
live sacred tree, the dead man, his wife and mother are holding richly decorated cups 
and the sycamore goddess, rising irom a small pool, is pouring water into them. (The faces 
of the two women have undergone some mutilation at a recent date.) At another 
T-shaped pool souls in the form of birds with human head* are drinking. In this delight¬ 
fully poetic scene we haw a vision of the Garden of Paradise, as glimpsed through 
Egyptian eyes. It may be compared with another version of the same theme treated 
sketch wise in the royal tomb of Tuthmosh III, reproduced above. This artist’s virtuos¬ 
ity Is evident in the exquisite brush work, and no less striking is his fine attention to 
detail. Surely a Flemish Primirive would not have disowned the precision of the clean- 
cut pmtiles of these two Egyptian ladies, the fringes, bandeaux and gaify colored neck¬ 
laces. the tassels of the cords around their hair, the bangles and vases in precious metals, 
the subtle tracery of folds in the transparent <lresses, the slim fingers and even the inscrip¬ 
tion of the ladies' names on their forearms. Every touch is meaningful: the speck of 
shadow on the chin; the black dot of a dimple beside the mouth; the different hues 
of the faces, die further one being paler; rounded cheeks suggested by the same tonal 
variations of the pink as Lhose in the sycamore fruit of die background; the thin line 
of the upper eyelid and the nose-wing (of the second face), which a slip of the brush 
has placed in the black patch of the nostril. An almost pedantic concern for linear perfec¬ 
tion, perhaps—yet there is nothing finicking in the riclily decorative color orchestration, 
the dignified gestures, the way the black mass of the wigs tells out against the yellow 
wall where an eye-filling profusion of green, pink, red and blue is counterbalanced 
by the restful, delicately shaded white of the flowing dresses, made of the fine linen 
favored by the Egyptians, Here, in fact, we have a vision of the legendary splendors 
of the "silken East." 

The appetite for somewhat ostentatious opulence characteristic of XIXth Dynasty art 
made itself felt in all parts of the kingdom, and innumerable—often spectacular -vestiges 
of the monuments of the period can still be seen in every part of Egypt and Nubia. 
Those of the reign of Sethos I (1312-1298 B,C,} combine artistic quality with sumptuous 
effect. OUiers, grandiose but already tending to pretentiousness. w r ete the work of that 
indefatigable builder Ramesses 11 (1298-1235 13 .C,). The hypogeum of Sethos 1 in the 
Valley of the Kings is typical of the spirit of the age at its best. Hollowed out in the 
mountainside to a depth of nearly a hundred yards, its corridors and chambers are lined 
with painted reliefs which justly rank among the highest achievements of Egyptian art. 
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NEFERTARJ 


Another magnificent tomb is that of Nefertari, wife of Ramesses II, in the \ alley 
of the Queens. Unfortunately instead of working directly on the limestone the artists 
dressed it with a coat of plaster which they then carved and painted. Attacked by 
damp, it is gradually disintegrating and will soon have crumbled into dust. 

The first chamber is adorned with writings and illustrations from the Book of the 
Dead. One of the finest of the latter is a blue heron twenty-seven inches high; the aerial 
delicacy of the color on the white ground and the stateliness of the heron's pose make 
it stand out from tire other figures done In various shades of red: lions poised between 
earth and sky, falcons simulating Isis and Nephthys watching over Osiris body, and 
the like. Notable for its wealth of color and its charming subject, a picture Inside the 
door shows the queen seated in a diminutive building, her feet (in a red mat. She is 
plaving chess by herself—or. more accurately, a game the Egyptians called send, rather 
like draughts, whose rules have been discovered. Such, evidently, was the Egyptian's 
conception of the joys of the afier-llfe and its eternal leisure—but we may venture 
to doubt if a lady of today would include perpetual games of patience in her idea of 
heavenly bliss! The picture surface has been varnished, perhaps to ensure its outlasting 
the other pictures in the tomb. Hence an exceptional luster that makes the colors 
warmer, notably Ihe red ochre of the flesh-tints: indeed the general effect of this picture, 
framed in green, crowded with hieroglyphs of diverse colors and patterned with lines 
of black, is >jf quite exceptional brilliancy. 

All the pictures in tire second chamber, the descending passage and the burial 
chamber itself relate to the journey to the future life. Everywhere are inscription* 
informing us that the great queen, 'mistress of Egypt and the whole earth." is being 
escorted to the kingdom of the dead by the gods themselves. At each stage of die journey 
she encounters some divine being, celestial or of the netherworld, seated on a throne 
wi thin a shrine, The roof is spangled with yellow stars on a blue groimd. suggesting 
her ultimate ascent into the night-sky. Meanwhile, however, the queen advances into 
the depths of the mountain where die goddess Truth, daughter of Re, first of the 
gods, her wings extended, is waiting at the end of the ramp to take into her arms 
the rovai new-comer. Thus sanctified, Ndertari enters Eternity in all the splendor of her 
earthly life: gold, silver and enamel jewelry’ framing her lovely face, garments of 
fine linen floating round her graceful body, a red girdle clasping the slim waist; and, 
U would seem, touches of kohl prolonging her big ainiond eyes and setting off the soft 
pink of her cheeks. Features, bearing, gestures—Nefertari is every inrh a queen. 

In the tombs of commoners belonging to the same period, we often find aesthetic 
mediocrity offset by an engaging if slightly vulgar gusto. Not that they do not sometimes 
contain Figures as finely conceived as Nefertari's; some of those in Usorbet s tomb 
[No. 51), as we have seen, are superb. But usually the figures lack distinction; the painters 
coo cent rate on details of a Breughelian order. A detailed account of the many famous 
monuments of the period would take us too far afield and be wearisome for our readers, 
so we shall mention only some of the artistically most significant productions, beginning 
with the tomb of Dehutcmhch [No. 45). 
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Dehutemheb took over a chapel built under the xvmtfa Dynasty for a man named dehitemheb 
Dehuti, whom perhaps he believed to have been one of his ancestors. As we have seen, 
he did not destroy his predecessor's work but merely rejuvenated it; that is, he dressed 
the ancient figures in the style oi Ids own day, retouched (and spoilt) certain passages, 
filled up spaces oil the walls that had been left empty or unfinished, and gave the names 
of members of liis family to figures hitherto unspecified. His only drastic change was 
the obliteration of a scene of ritual offerings covering an entire wall and its replacement 
by a scene in keeping with his own ideas. In places one can see the ‘’palimpsest.'' The 
new style is generally inferior, but to ensure the over-all harmony, Dehutexnheb had the 
good sense to retain the grey-blue ground, though it had gone out of use in the Ramesside 
period. The inscriptions, however, are written on a yellow ground. 

One small detail claims attention: two female mourners accompanying the sarco¬ 
phagus the men are carrying in the funeral scene. Like the rest of the picture, these 
women are depicted sketch wise, but such was obviously the artist’s intention. Summary 
as is the drawing, every' line is eloquent: uplifted arms, sad eyes, hair streaming flown 
the back, tears on the women’s cheeks, half-opened dresses. Nothing is superfluous, 
no color is employed. A synthetic art, in short; intellectual, near-abstract. 

In the tomb of the priest Panehsy (No. 16) the ground is a neutral grey, the walls panehsy 
arc roughly dressed with a clay foundation, the ceilings low and uneven, Little care 
has been taken over the structure of the tomb or its decorations which are mostly 
on religious themes, A double register, however, is allotted to some agreeably vivacious, 
scenes of work in the fields. The best preserved and most picturesque detail is the 
representation of a dunkey carrying a huge load of wheat and being whacked into 
reluctant motion by a fellah, while on the left another peasant is busy cutting wheat. 

The animal is braying in protest, and the angry gleam in its eye is well suggested True, 
the line is slovenly and the color dull—but we must not ask too much of a humorist! 

At Deir el-Medinah, that part of die Theban necropolis in which the workmen, ipy 
artisans and decorators employed on New Kingdom tombs lived and were buried, 
hasty work was the order of the day: the day foundation was often carelessly prepared 
and the painting, on a yellow ground, exceptionally fragile. Many as yel unpublished 
tombs are crumbling to dust under our eyes. Some of the best scenes in that of 
the sculptor Ipy (No. ai”) have collapsed, but fortunately illustrations of them were 
published before this happened. Amongst these was the grape-gathering scone which 
was copied and reproduced some years ago by Mrs Nina M. Davies. Pictures showing 
the workshops in which catafalques, statues and ritual objects were made occupy a 
whole wall; hosts of little details give us an insight into the lives of those humble workers 
to whom we owe the masterpieces of Egyptian art. Ipy saw to it that nothing was left 
out and we can not only watch the workers at their tasks but also get an idea oi the 
way they were treated by their employers. A civilization so refined and well-organized 
as that of Egypt under the Pharaohs could not disregard the welfare of its skilled workers, 
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however humble their estate. Even the accidents to which they were liable are illustrated. 
We are shown a big mallet falling on a man's foot, an oculist applying a salve to the 
eye of a man who steadies himself by clinging to a shrine in process of manufacture, 
and, above this, two men, one lying down while the Other holds his arm, evidently 
trying to “reduce" a dislocated shoulder. 
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Three details on other walls (all are in a dilapidated state) call for mention. First, 
a pastoral scene—rare, perhaps unique, in Egyptian iconography —in which we see a 
herdsman playing the flute wliile he tends his goats, a bundle hanging from a pecu¬ 
liarly shaped stick resting on his shoulder. An unpretentious little vignette, but endowed 
with a poetic charm of its own due both to the subject and to the accents of red T blue 
and green which are added to it by the vases in the register above, T he artist displays 
much gusto in a scene of fishing in the Nile, On the bank two men are hauling in big 
nets Med to repletion. A small boy is keeping a sharp look-out on the lish that are 
squeezing through the meshes, and deftly catching them on the wing as they jump 
out. Further on are two workmen quarrelling. One, a southerner with fuzzy hair, snub 
nose and negroid lips, seems much excited, while his mate, whose greying hair and 
aquiline nose suggest the northerner, hears him out with true nordic stolidity The 
composition of this little "slice of life" is simplicity itself: two red masses edged with 
black on a yellow ground. 

On the lowest register a blue strip patterned with black zigzag lines represents the 
river; two small wooden fishing-boats are moving about amongst the lotuses. The fish¬ 
ermen are using drag-nets and while three men ply their paddles in a steady rhythm 
a standing man, with a fair complexion, shouts instructions to them. Here the color- 
scheme is based on red and blue. Highly simplified as is the drawing, the idea ol move¬ 
ment is well conveyed. A curious point in Ramesside figure drawing is that the bottom 
of the neck is indicated by a curved line which one would suppose to be the collar of 
a tunic were not the torso naked. 

The Deir el-Mcdirtah tombs are generally two-storied A small chamber topped by sennudem 
a pyramid in unbaked bricks built in the hillside serves as the funerary chapel to which 
the public have access. From it straight or spiral flights of steps lead down to the vaulted 
tomb chamber adorned with pictures relating to the after-life. The best preserved and 
most richly colored burial chamber is that of Setmudetn (No. x), dating most probably 
to the end of the xixth or to the xxth Dynasty. The walls are covered almost to ground 
level with religious scenes showing the dead man and his wife encountering a long 
series of gods, goddesses and spirits of Lite underworld. Though as works of art these 
pictures have no great value, they are dramatic illustrations of the Egyptian cosmogony. 

We see Re springing forth at dawn from the mountain in the East whence he b bom, 
this idea being given concrete form by the breasts and arms of a woman holding the 
solar disk above a barren valley. Having reached the zenith, the sun god takes his seat 
between bis “double horizon/' upheld by tw f o lions, Next he makes neatly for his journey 
through the night, beset with obstacles he will duly overcome; a cat slicing off a snake's 
head symbolizes Ids victory over the powers of darkness, On the vault Re is depicted 
sailing in his boat, while Seimudem, after opening the door between this world and the 
next, likewise makes his way into the nether regions and does homage to the deities who 
welcome him into their company. A fairy-like figure, the goddess of the sky appears from 
a sycamore which has assumed semi-human form and with almost maternal sollicitude 
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proffers bread and water to the dead man and his wife who have broken through the roof 
of the tomb and floated up to meet her. The decorations on the walls commemorate the 
myth of Osiris, the god with whom every virtuous man becomes united and identified 
after death Led by jackal-1 leaded Anubis. Sctmudem undergoes his trial before Osiris, 
a grim figure, green-skinned, swathed in his mummy-cloths; only Ins hands ire visible 
holding the emblems of Egyptian kingship crossed upon his shoulders. On his head is a 
tiara crowned with the sun. The god of the dead stands under a decorated baldachin 
wliich with its tiraeus-snakes, many-colored cornice and Moral pilasters recalls that of 
the Pharaohs. Unlike all the other scenes in the burial chain bet. wliich have yellow 
grounds, this representation of the god oi the dead, the first picture to meet the visitor s 
eye when he enters the tomb, is painted on a white ground. So strident are the colors of 
the offerings heaped up before him that the general effect is almost garish. Further on 
we are shown Anubis, the dead man’s escort, embalming the body of Osins and, facing 
iIds scene, the mummy being watched over by Isis and Nephthys who have assumed 
for the nonce the form of falcons. 

The eastern wall is entirely devoted lo a depiction of ''the Garden of lalu.” abode 
of the blessed dead. Above it is the sun god worshipped by blue dog-headed figures 
The Egyptian paradise was a floating island, full of the loveliest flowers and well stocked 
with fruit-trees: sycamore, doom and date palms. The dead couple were expected to justify 
their presence there by helping in the upkeep of this celestial domain and we see them 
ploughing, sowing, reaping flax, cutting wheat and gathering in the sheaves. The day s 
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work done, Sennudem and hb wile repair to the Ide of tlte Blessed and knee 1 ! Indore 
the lords of the universe: Re, Osiris, Ftah. Behind the gods, a young man paddling a 
papyrus-boar rums to inspect the new-comers. He is a son of the dead man and having 
died at an early age has entered into bliss before them- The forthrightness of these 
scenes and their excellent state of preservation make us momentarily Forget I lie tried tot - 
rity of the style. Limitations of space have forced the painter to flatten out his figures; 
coarse brush work and lack of vigor in the line (notably in the plougliing scene) aie 
cutset to some extent by the general effect of the ensemble; a vast yellow rectangle 
framed in a blue band of water indicated by the usual wave pattern (the celestial Nile), 
within which are disposed tier on tier a field of red wheat, another of green flax, then 
the orchard with trees painted alternately green and brown with black stripes, and 
tin.ill\ the flower garden with its fan-shaped bushes painted green, red and blue. 


risHiffG moat. 7 own or ipy (mo. 217), meats. 
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The lowest register of the south wall is a sort of family album, crowded with 
brothers and sisters and other relations of the deceased. To include Them ail within 
the limited space available the painter had to pack them tightly, sometimes in rather 
awkward positions, The portrait of Sennudem's daughter standing under her mother's 
chair is a sorry revelation of the decadence of Egyptian painting at the dose of the 
Ramcsside era. The artist has scamped his work; Lhe wall-surface is rough, the color 
crude, unshaded, the drawing perfunctory, and the quaintly comical effect of the small 
girl's face may well Itave been unintended. True, Senmidem was a quite unimportant 
person, an artisan, even perhaps an unskilled workman, he is described as a "servant 
of the Necropolis." But when we turn to the sumptuous tombs of the Pharaolis and 
princes of the xxtli Dynasty things are scarcely better. As might be expected the decora¬ 
tions in the to nibs of some of the sons of Ram esses 111 in the Valley of the Queens 
are carefully, almost too carefully executed; but how cold and dead the style is! No 
longer was the Egyptian artist capable of infusing into his work the breath of life. 
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lie repeated himself, wasted his energy on feats of futile virtuosity, and when, in works 
allowing him a freer hand, he aimed at humorous effects, lapsed into vulgarity, One 
feels in fad that he had nothing more to say. 

It seems almost incredible that after degenerating to such an extent Pharaonic 
art should have lingered on for mure Ilian a thousand, years; yet so it was. such was 
the power of religious tradition and conservatism in this extraordinary' met that thrice 
in those centuries of decadence efforts were made to arrest the process of decay. The 
Last of these *Te mus ances"—it took, place in the 4th century before Christ—produced 
some excellent imitations of the great periods and even a few works of genuine origimJ- 
ity. But though many indications of this new lease of liie can be seen in the sculpture 
and architecture of tins time, we find nothing of the son in the held of painting. It 
would seem that the painter's only [unction in this late period was that of coloring Lhe 
reliefs in tombs and temples. And perhaps it was better so; better to accept a servile 
role than to strive vainly for an impossible rejuvenation. 


CONCLUSION 

While aware of the risk of making generalizations after a survey so hash - of so 
wide a field, we believe that Lhe chronological account of Egyptian painting given in 
the foregoing pages makes it dear that, though spanning an exceptionally long period 
• if time ils evolution took the normal course; Hint is to say it passed through three 
successive phases: ol growth, maturity and decline. So far as can he judged, its "great 
age" synchronized with Lhe xviiiih Dynasty. Possibly, however, we might come to 
a different conclusion find enough Old and Middle Kingdom works survived to Rive us 
as dear an idea of thr painting of those periods as we have or that of the New Kingdom, 
But the art historian is bound to base his opinion on the material at his disposal. Though 
the works of art discussed in this volume fad witliin a relatively short period {about 
two rent uric-si, they illustrate 'what seems to be a universal rule governing the course 
of art in all climates and ages. Traditionalist to start with. New Kingdom art gra¬ 
dually discarded the conventions of the past, became more flexible, more eye-flattering, 
and ended up by formula ting an aesthetic of its own which, without reverting to the 
austere grandeur of th<- so called Golden Age, had an elegant sobriety combined with 
delicate c cm positional balance. Then abruptly came a phase of feverish unrest anti 
lyrical extravagance, from which, however. New Kingdom art was quick to recover; 
but only to lap** into a baroque mannerism which soon crystallized into an academic 
art devoid of all vitality'. Having achieved this technical perfection, conscious that 
they It ad readied a dead-end, and finding no means of escape, the Egyptian artists 
tended to lose faith in their vocation, this skepticism being reflected in a laxity of line 
and color as startling as it was unprecedented. 

After three thousand years' oblivion Egyptian art has come into its own, thanks 
Up our modem eclecticism ami emancipation irom the canons of Greek art. By a happy 
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chance many of die painted tombs which during the early period of the Christian era 
were occupied by troglodytes—hermits to begin with, then Kuma peasants—have 
survived the ravages of time and men, and from them we get a vivid picture of Egyptian 
social life under the Pharaohs. In view of the obvious association of Theban art with 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic script, we are justified in approaching it almost from the 
.ijiylt- of the graphologist, and this in fact is the most rewarding method of approach. 
For though we know nothing of the actual lives of the people depicted in the tombs, 
we learn much of their psychology 1 from these pictures. Did the Egyptians hope that 
some day they would be "discovered" in this way? They invented a secret code which 
only initiates could decipher: their writing, architecture and plastic arts were governed 
by inflexible conventions based on a deep religious faith. Why then, one wonders, do 
these mural paintings so rarely transport us into the realm of mysticism? For their 
appeal is human rather than spiritual, and tiie impersonality aimed at by the Egyptian 
artist was merely a mask assumed to hide his native sensibility. If these pictures move 
us, it is because they art so unmistakably the work of men who had emotions, hopes 
and fears like ours. For aU their piety the Egyptians enjoyed life ami could not bear 
to think of being deprived in the next world of the amenities of their earthly existences. 
The mortuary 7 chapels testify to their constant obsession with the mystery of the here¬ 
after, and their tombs are not the mausoleaof heroes but last abodes of mortals at!first 
for immortality, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

mm A LIST OF THE CHIEF KINGS OF ANCIENT EGY'FT AND THE PAINTINGS KEFEXiHED TO IN THE TEXT 


ARCHAIC PERIOD 


ISt imd 111 1(1 DYNASTIES 
(ca. j2oc-3Hpo B.C.j 

Menes 

Wall paiiiTlnir in a tomb at Iberakunpcplia. now in 
Cairo alratfum. 


OLD KINGDOM 

mrd DYNASTY 
(tii. iSuo-27-20) 

Zoser 


IVth DYNASTY 

(ou. 272025160) 

Snefem 

Kheops 

Dedetre 

Khephren 

Blykcrmos 

Shepseskai 

Ma^ta-ba uf I t-EFt at Meidum whose bt^i bpililtl ?re 
preserved in Cairn Museum: ^eese painted -.m a coal 
of stucco a setr tc ol tow bug \vi£h nr is and wurrk in the 
fields executed in coJcrr-pasteA intrusted in Hie lime¬ 
stone, A ityk sober and ansicr^ nJtmdy academic. 

Vlll DYXASTY 
(ca. 2560*2420) 

fserkitf 

Sahtirc 

Netenxkam 

Niuserre 

Unas 

Mustahas at Sakkara. particularly the tautf) of Ti 
with its ’Herd of Cat He fording a Canal ,F a painted 
bas-rdiijf. Cittssiati style of a pznvrf regard^ as the 
GqU*h A%? of Plrnmnit ari. 

Ylth DYNASTY 

(ca. 2420227Q) 

Tety 

Pepy l 

Muttirc 

Fepy LI 

Tomb of Ptahimk ai Sakkani with scenos of the 
biilc[ser% trade painted cm i ht limr-umL\ An Uin^utk 
AyU symptomatic .?/ t*ouUcd times r composition , 
hmtvWi is still s Mllful* and Uy-oui almost #«u jthemj- 
ticdUy pTtciss. 


FIRST tNTEKMKDlAKY PERIOE) 

ViUb-Xih DYNASTIES 

tea. 2270-2100) 

MIDDLE 

KINGDOM 

suth uysasty 
iti. 2100-2000) 

Antd I-III 

Mentniiotep I-V 


Xllth DYNASTY 

lea. 2000-1785) 

Ajncngphct 1 

Scmiem I 

Amjtnemhet IT 

Scnufitet IL [11 
Amenemhet 01-1V 

Nomarr:bs hyptijrea at Beni HasaO. lomli of Anto- 
joker l. N'n. do) ot Thebes iviih a seen d rimal dancers 
Noticed i\U fines 2 in the style, fad a fine iense of 
rhythm and eomptniiwn 

XII 1 ( 1 ; (JYXASTY 
(ca. 1785-1700) 

Ndiekh otep 

KSitiiJer 



HYK50S PERIOD 

XWfch-XVlth DYNASTIES 
(C 3 - 17 ^X 1 - 1580 ) 

xvililt DYNASTY Sekwi-mre 

(r.Hk. xfrjk^i^So) Kelhiusc 


NEW KINGDOM 


xvtmfr ira ASTS 


Ahmoae 

(ca. 1586-1335 BA" ) 

Amen aphis I 

TuthraosU I 
(ca. 1330-1326) 

Tuthmosis Et l! r] La 
HaLshepsut 
[ca, 1520-Lifb] 

Tiithmosis 3TI 
(ca, 1501-14481 


Amrnophls n 
(1443^14221 

Tuthmnsis IV 
(1422-14*1) 


Amen 11 phis ill 
f> 4 :i-T 37 S) 
Amenoplus IV- 
Akhcmatcn 
( I 375rT35®) 

T utankffetmEU 
[135^-13501 

ilarcmhab 

(1350-13*5) 


Painted bAS-nditfs in tfie temple of Queen Hstihepsiit 
at Deir el-Bohri. u domical style in imitation of Old 
Kingdom art Outline pain ting in the tomb of Tuth* 
mosL* III m the Valley cl! the Kings, Ars wng their style 
Jrom f he illustrations in fimfrdry bafrytvs scrolls - 
Tombs of Ineni. Senixuit, Nchamun, wah_ AjwenEmlici 
(aaiadfkial bull. ga^dlr. muricimns, h Jdppop-otaniiis 
lurnt in the papyrus thickets'?, Amencrulieb Jliyersa 
hunt), Mcnbheperrfisonb (Asiatic tributaries, craits- 
men Lil work). Mhraakhl (mourners,, {uiium) asmnn- 
ptea) T Eekbrnire (bricklayers banqueting, very varied 
iconography!. Am&miser (foreign tributaries) and 
Futnb No." 2&1 [uMip to the dead eouph- — ah 
tombs hollowed oaf ol the Theban mount ..in is, 
A rebut wig style of pointing, carrying on Ike traditions 
of Middle Kingdom art, ocatsiotwily harking kick to 
Old Kingdom art hieratic smrity, symmetry, pum 
opaque tones on a pale blue ground. 


The great age of Theban painting: tombs of Sfctmufer 
(grape-vine decoration on Uiu ceiling), Kenamun 
(hunting scene in the desert with ibex and youths 
earning arrows, banqueting, ritual semes, offerings. 
manJoli player die young king on his nurses lap), 
Userhet (hunting m the desert and swamps, fun era 
ceremonies offerings, cattle, paying homage to die 
pharaoh, inspection ol supplies barbers at wnric out- 
of-doors, grape-picking and wine-pressing I. Dehut i 
(banqueting), Deserkarasonh fbutchms. work in the 
fields, banqueting). Nakht (banquet with thief: women 
musicsana and 2 blind harpist, fowling and nshing 

K -picking, wine-prising work in the ft* Ed* and 
sting; picking Qlx. a worker quenching hia 
thirstlj Menu a (all the various operations in the 
cultivation of wheat with a host of picturesque 
details, pmcessiods of offoring-bearers funeral cere¬ 
monies. hunting and fishing, the pilgrimage to Abybs. 
portrait* d i Sienna and his wife). Thanuriy (recruiting 
scenes with Nubian mercenarily. eatiJe, horses), 
Haremhub (banqueting, offerings, recruiting, foreign 
tributaries^ funeral procession, fowling and firiiiiig g 
with outstanding details of groups of mourners a 
blind singer, a locust, a pair of pigeons, a family of 

E llcnis, an offering-beam. a Nubian duncer) b Mebamun 
insicians and dancers. grane-picking, foreigners, 
Nebseuy (guests at a banquet), Thcnima (gold vases, 
cattle, herdsman! 1 graceful style, freer ssmt of com 
position, livelier scenes, finer shades of color with light, 
transparent glates on a blue-grey gf.ijmd. 


Tcunb of Ronton flumial procession). .1 style of sober 
fUgmce. karmotKons proportions, classical cpniibrvtm. 

Paintings in the pala/re: of Tt-Aniama. Sudden lyru-ai 
effusion in Egyptian J*t . the curly extravagance nf (be 
ATrtarwt style gradually settled dtm n to saner 1 iondards. 

W ill paintings and 1. reasur e (painted coffers! in I he 
royal tomb of Tutankhamen in ibe Valley or ihc 
Kings, and i\w tomb of Huy. Mannered uyle. 

Tomb of Xebamun and Ipuky [portraits, mourner^ 
craftsmen) Transition style between XViHth Dynasty 
and Ramtssidi Period, mingling of weactiamitty 4cwh- 
micism with the trend towards picturesque genre scenes. 
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|L3ttJi DYNASTY Harnesses 111-X1 

(1200-IQS5) 
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(950-730] 
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Ostrrfcoji UV 

Takelo tills l-Ul 

xxmh DYNASTY 

{ 730 - 713 } 

Tefnakht 

Bocdttjris 

XXYth DYNASTY 

(715^56) 

Ethiopian OtfSijMtiftQ 

XXVIth DYNASTY 

(*$1-5*5) 

Fsiimuieticho I-l IT 
Kechr. 

Apries 

Amasti 

xxvii tli dynasty 
{ 525 - 404 ) 

Persian 'Domination 

XXVKIlIl DYNASTY 

404 - 396 ) 

Amyrtaen* 

xsixth dynasty 
( 39 S- 37 S) 

Arhorii 

XXXth DYNASTY 

(37^-34*) 

Nectanebea 1 

Tiidios 

Nectancbes 11 

second Persian Don mini ion 
U4*-333) 



Tombs of Amenmosc, Userhot fpn&gts. tnoumfcra, 
sycamore scene), Queen N denari iLVtok fif the llead. 
jmintey to the Other WurldL ttehui^mhefr (fiiucial 
procession, ritual scenes], Pandisy [religious scenes, 
work in the &eids wit h the Retail of a loaded donkey), 
Ipy (craftsmen at work pastoral scenes) Ttn^nWg 
iruEifS of £Ht A mar fid reiidutivn particularly in ike 
shapes given heads, iitfrftzstRg *ign$ Of careless t-XH^ 
1ion m hut wnsidffAhJe viftiwUfy in rendering U&- 
tursk, bright cotan indicative of the ostentation and 
mmptmus living of th# imperial pmod t fondness for 
the picturesque tn $turt scenes, w >f ytlkm trough. 

Workmen's tombs &[ Dcir el-Mediilfl,: Senuiideru and 
others. Slackness of s fyk marking ikt decline, despite 
many liudy touches . 


PERIOD 


GRAKCO.it OMAN PERIOD 


Ctroquest dt, Egypt to Alexander the Great Fainted a tombs a i vwrims placr*. notably m the: 

£33^-353) ^pcropCfUs of Hmnapofls and Alexandria, mummy 

portraits. Death raitw of Pharaonic art despite several 
Ptolanak Period, or Lagid Dynasty attempts I* ren^t its inidteit 

(323-30.) 

Reiman Occupation of Egypt 
(30 RC.-jyj A.D.J 
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